THE NEWSPAPER OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY 


Dear 
Mr Lawson... 


On 19 March, when you present 
your Budget, you will have the 
opportunity to remove the last 
piece of sexual discrimination in 
the social security system. 

Invalid Care Allowance, as you 
know, is paid automatically to 
those who care for people draw- 
ing Attendance Allowance. But it 
is withheld from wives and coha- 
biting. women — 110,000 of 
them. 

The thinking behind this ano- 
mally seems to us unfair and out 
of date. 

It promotes the idea that mar- 
ried women are financially de- 
pendent on their husbands and 
can quite easily give up their 
careers in order to stay at home 
to care for sick or disabled rela- 
tives. 

Not only does this trade on a 

woman’s natural concern for her 
family, but it fails to recognise 
the importance of ICA as an in- 
centive for keeping disabled and 
elderly people in the commun- 
ity. 
Your colleague, Tony New- 
ton, Minister for Social Security, 
has argued that in spite of social 
changes in the last 30 years, 
many married women would not 
be wage earners, particularly if 
they had a young disabled child. 
Can one assume that those 
women did not earn before mar- 
riage or that once any children 
reached school age they would 
not seek work? 

We hear a lot about priorities 
from Ministers fending off lob- 
bies seeking a bigger share of the 
social security cake. 

One of those priorities must 
surely be to simplify and stream- 
line the system — the job, is it not, 
of the present review teams? 

To extend ICA to married and 
cohabiting women would mere- 
ly bring it into line with other 
benefits. 

The Government | estimates 
that the extension would cost 
£85 million. We suggest it could 


be paid for by adding 2'/zp to 


tobacco duty. 

The carers in the community 
would feel the government 
cared. 

The Spastics Society 
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Barry MacDonald is occupying one of the 7 intensive care cots at King’s College Hospital. The week the 
MSAC report was published, 6 babies weighing under 1000g were admitted. One was turned away. “We 


Graeae’s 
future 
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turn away 12-15 babies a month”, said Dr Harold Gamsu, a member of the MSAC. 


10-year set back for minimum standards of care 
Newborn babies are not a government priority 


Hospital care for newborn 
babies who need intensive 
care is inadequate at regional 
level and unplanned, hapha- 
zard and insufficient at dis- 
trict level, says a report pub- 
lished last month. 

Yet the government will be 
spending no money to im- 
prove standards. 

It has passed the responsi- 
bility on to cash-strapped re- 
gional health authorities and 
given them 10 years in which 
to plan and implement im- 
provements. 

Maternity care in action, the 
third and final report of the 
Maternity Services Advisory 
Committee to the DHSS reveals 
considerable professional con- 
cern. 

“Professionals are far from sa- 
tisfied with the standard of care 
they are able to provide for very 
small or ill babies”, says the re- 
port. 

“Consultant paediatricians on 
the committee felt strongly that 
to meet this situation there was a 
need for the committee to state 
the minimum number of cots 
which must be provided in each 
region.” 

But the committee declined 
to do so on the grounds that re- 
sources and needs vary from one 
region to another. 

Welcoming the report, John 
Patten, the junior health minis- 
ter, made it clear that the gov- 
ernment would not be contri- 
buting money to intensive care 
facilities. 

But he thought the report was 
“a major step forward”. 

“For the first time ever we will 
be asking regional health aythor- 
ities to set objectives on neo- 
natal care and how it should be 
funded.” 

A swift reaction to the report 


came from 8 national voluntary 
organisations concerned with 
improving postnatal services, in- 
cluding The Spastics Society, 
MENCAP, Maternity Alliance 
and BLISS (Baby Life Support 
Systems ). 

They pointed out that in 1983 
a survey found a national short- 
fall of 40 per cent in neonatal in- 
tensive care cots. Of the cots 
available, only 9 per cent had a 
staff ratio greater than 1 nurse 
per cot when the recommended 
ratio for 24 hours is 4:1. 

Preliminary findings in a sur- 
vey of paediatricians conducted 
for BLISS, due to be published in 
April, show that 1 in 5 paediatri- 
cians believe that their regional 
health authority is not receptive 
to their requests to increase the 
standard of neonatal care. One 
half of them feel that recent NHS 
cuts are affecting standards. In- 
adequate staffing comes high on 
the list. 

The voluntary organisations 
drew attention to the increase in 
the number of low birthweight 
babies being born which is put- 
ting increasing strain on inten- 
sive care units. It has been 
shown that poor quality inten- 
sive care leads not only to dead 
babies but to handicapped ones. 

“The costs of severe handicap 
over one life-time are estimated 
to be £500,000; the human costs 
are incalculable”, they said. 

In 1980 the government com- 
mitted itself to minimum stan- 
dards of maternity and neonatal 
care. In 1982 Norman Fowler 
told Tim Yeo, MP, then Director 
of the Spastics Society, “We see a 
period of 5 years as being a 
reasonable time in which stan- 
dards we set should’ be 
achieved”. 

The charities do not see such 
a commitment in the MSAC 


report. 

“We call upon the govern- 
ment to establish clear, irreduci- 
ble minimum _ standards _ for 
maternity and neonatal care and 
to provide additional funds for 
these services,” they said. 
Maternity care in action is pub- 
lished by HMSO at 95p. 


SPEED WELL WITH 
SUPAKART 


The Mobile Aid with Children in Mind 
* Suitable for ages 6 — Adult 
f + ABattery Operated Vehicle 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
( ell Enterprises) 
FREEPOST, Slough SL1 3BR 
Telephone: 0753 72249 


Lords back 
a Disability 
Council 


The idea of a Disability Council 
has won all party support in the 
House of Lords. 

Every speaker in the 212 hour 
debate on 20 February express- 
ed his or her support in principle 
and the Government spokes- 
man, Lord Glenarthur, did not 
close the door either. 

Putting forward his proposal, 
Lord Henderson of Brompton 
(Independent ) argued that there 
was a need for a Disability Coun- 
cil to be established, preferably 
by Royal Charter like the Arts 
and Sports Councils, and that it 
should evolve out of existing dis- 
ability organisations. 

The council should examine 
the extent of discrimination and 
recommend action; monitor the 
working of acts and codes of 
concern to disabled people, and 
take a fresh look at the need for a 
comprehensive disability allo- 
wance. 

It should also find out how 
much money is available to dis- 
abled people through govern- 
ment, charitable and private 
funding. 

“We need to know the total 
spent on disability and the 

Continued on page 6 


adds up to 
a lot of plus factors... 


# New concepts in table designs a 


® Designed by specialist engineers to the handicapped [i 
# Adjustability of height on all models ion] 
® Always the ‘right’ height for the user—{child or adult) 
® Designed for singles or groups of children and adults pec 
# Especially designed models for handicapped children - 
# Especially designed models for the handicapped a 


or able-bodied adults 


- 


*# Full range of specially designed work or play tops ey 


® Models for both work or play both in wood and metal Hl 


* Easy to clean surfaces and attractive colours ee) 


# Fullest range from one manufacturer, 12” to 47” 


® A range of accessories for most tables to use with 


the handicapped 


Radley Road Industrial Estate, Abingdon, Oxon. 
Tel: Abingdon (0235) 28120/'29353 — Telex: 837744. 


Get your tables right — 
contact us fora 
Free catalogue now! Ss 


Outsiders Club 
reactions 


We were delighted with your 
article about The Outsiders Club 
and welcome your readers who 
are throwing caution to the 
winds and joining our Club. 

Your article ended with a 
question and I would like to take 
this opportunity to answer it. 
“Would I, Tuppy Owens, want 
the Outsiders to become more 
accountable to. professionals 
who have the power of referral?” 

The answer, simply, is yes. It is 
exactly what I’ve been trying to 
“do for the past few years, 

Now that I work at the Sexual 
Dysfunction Clinic at St George’s 
Hospital, I feel as. if Pve actually 
re-joined “the establishment” 
anda huge amount of my time is 
taken up with making contacts 
with professionals. The question 
that needs to: be asked is, which 
professionals are going to help 
us by offering responsibility? 

I guess none will, while they 
are confused about what we do. 
So I will spell it out here. We aim 
to give socially and physically 
handicapped people the same 
opportunity for relationships as 
are available to other people in 
society. No more and no less. 

We provide a very confiden- 
tial service to anyone who joins, 
regardless of their needs. No one 
is judged or condemned. So 
being “accountable to profes- 
sionals” must not interfere with 
that. 

In our next issue of our maga- 
zine, Inside, 1 will be asking 
members to answer your ques- 
tion and give me their views. 

What of my attempts to gain 
professional support in the past? 
I have received advice, and 
promises of availability for more 
advice. I have followed it, yet I 
am no better off. 

Take this letter as a cry from 
the heart. We offer a service 
without any financial support 
from outside. We suffer gossip 
and sniggering about our club 
without anyone standing up for 
us. We need help from the estab- 
lishment, but who is going to 
stick their necks out? 

Tuppy Owens 
The Outsiders Club 
Box 4ZB 

London W 1A 4ZB 
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Letters to the Editor 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London W1N 4EQ 


I read with interest the article 
last month on the Outsiders 
Club. 

Social clubs and dating agen- 
cies of this kind are obviously 
important for disabled people 
and should not be spurned by 
voluntary organisations. 

Certainly in the case of the 
Outsiders Club more profession- 
al input would be a good thing. It 
would spread responsibility for 
the club and make the organisers 
more accountable to people 
who could in turn refer potential 
members. It should also improve 
the image of the club. 

The Spastics Society would be 
ready to nominate an appropri- 
ate member of staff to the club’s 
advisory panel, if asked. 

John Belcher 
Director of Social Services 
The Spastics Society 


I am an honorary member of the 
Outsiders Club and I do not wish 
to compete with them, but I 
thought you might like to know 
about DISDATE, a 
penfriendship/dating agency 
that I formed in February 1981 
to help other disabled people 
and to give me something worth- 
while to do. 
I am disabled with Multiple 
Sclerosis and divorced. 
Although DISDATE is quite 
well known, I do not wish it to 
get too big as I run it alone. But 
people are welcome to write in. 
Since DISDATE is non-profit 
making, the life registration is 
just £12 to cover administration 
expenses and a minimum of 
three introductions. 
Bruce Brown 
DISDATE 
56 Devizes Avenue 
Bedford 


Seeing red 


In the February issue of Disabil- 
ity Now you had an article, 
headed Red Light for Orange 
Badge Abuse, at the end of which 
Stewart Yesner is quoted as 
saying — “It would be idealistic to 
have the orange badge recog- 
nised throughout London _ be- 
cause visitors from all over the 
country would come in and 
block the streets.” 

Mr Yesner is, of course, enti- 
tled to his opinion, but I thought 
that your readers ought to know 


OUTDOOR 


EDUCATION COURSES 


& ADVENTURE HOLIDAYS 


FOR PEOPLE WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS 


Churchtown Farm isa 
Spastics Society Centre. 


(fils WT (0 SRM SPRING 


All levels of Te and degree 
of handicap catered for in 
winter and summer. From 
£68.00 per 7 night week at a 
purpose built centre offering 
full central heating, 


\ heated pool, excellent food and 


accommodation. Activities 
fi include sailing, riding, rock- 
peme canoeing, swimming, 

“camping, birdwatching; 
«natural history, photography; 
“ ;.» painting, pottery. ete,, 

« Brochure available from 

The Principal, Churchtown Farm 
Field Studies Centre, Lanlivery, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 
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ALPHA ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
CHAIRPERSON 


A rose by 
any other 
name? 


In the past The Spastics Society 
has cared for people with cere- 
bral palsy through industrial un- 
its, residential units and at group 
level. Many of those who have 
been cared for now want to be 
involved in decisions made with- 
in the Society. 

This should not be seen as di- 
visive, but as the final coming 


together of two separate parts of | 
the Society, able-bodied and dis- 
to produce a_ united 


abled; 
whole. It is what integration is all 
about: eroding the barriers 
which separate people from 
each other. 
In 1982, the National’ Con- 


sumers’ Group was formed and 


immediately plunged into the 
job of helping to organise a 
series of anti-discrimination con- 
ferences up and down the coun- 
try which attracted a good deal 
of interest and heightened peop- 
les’s awareness of the discri- 
mination which exists towards 
disabled people. 

Lobbying for legislation has 
now been taken over by the 
Voluntary Organisations Against 
Discrimination which is also 
compiling a register of cases of 
discrimination. 

Meanwhile, the National Con- 
sumers’ Group has been re- 
named the Alpha Advisory Com- 
mittee. After a great deal of dis- 
cussion it was decided that the 
word “consumer” was inaccu- 
rate, since parents are also con- 
sumers of the Society’s services. 
“The cerebral palsied people’s 
advisory committee” was consi- 
dered, but that seémed rather 
long-winded. In the end, Valerie 
Lang, a member of the group, 
suggested the name Alpha, 
meaning first and most impor- 
tant, and in November last year 
the Executive Council ratified 


Sharon H. ug es 


the name, Alpha Advisory Com- 
mittee (AAC). 

A new structure for the com- 
mittee was also approved. It is 
now on a level with such advis- 
ory committees as Finance and 
Regions. 

There are to be 12 members 
(including the chairman .who 
will be elected annually), 8 of 
them representing the Regions 
and up to 4 members co-opted 
by the committee. No more than 
3 members may also be mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. 

Last month the Executive 
Council went on to approve the 
aims of the AAC. These are: 

1. to advise The Spastics Society 
on the needs and aspirations of 
cp people 

2. to monitor the activities of the 
Society from the point of view of 
cp people 

3. to encourage cp people to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the 
Society and to contribute to fu- 
ture policy. 

4. to undertake specific project 
work related to consumer issues. 

Part of the AAC’s budget of 
£40,000 will be used to fund a 
full-time research and develop- 
ment officer and a part-time 
secretary. 

The Council also approved 
the setting up of 8 Regional 
Alpha Advisory Committees 
(RAACs) whose membership 
must represent the whole region 
and the range of living environ- 
ments and handicap. 

Each RAAC will report to its 
Regional Committee, and it is en- 
visaged that 2 members will be 
co-opted on to the Regional 
Committee with full voting 
rights. RAACs will request Re- 
gional Committees to provide a 
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budget for their wore 
One of the aims of the RAACS 


will be to encourage and facili-” 


tate the involvement of cp peo- 
ple in the local community and_ 
Groups, especially those in re- 
sidential centres. 

In the North West Region, 
which has had a Regional Con- 
sumer Group for 2 years, it was 
decided to hold a one-day semi- 
nar for cp people on the work of 
The Spastics Society, and last 
month 65. people came _ to 
Beaumont College, Lancaster, 
where they were able to express 
their opinions on what the Socie- 
ty should be doing. We hope that 
seminar days will be planned in 
other regions. 

There are a number of things 


which I should like to see discus-. __ 


sed and pursued and possibly 
financed by. the AAC. 

First, with the co-operation of 
Disability Now, we are trying to 
find out how many people who 
have visual, manipulative or 
reading problems would like to 
receive the newspaper on tape, 
free. (See coupon on page 15). 

~T think the AAC should be 
advising on ways to promote in- 
dependent living for cp people 
within their aspirations and 
capabilities and then monitoring 
progress. 

We should also be encourag- 
ing and supporting both self- 
advocacy and citizen’s advocacy, 
and I am glad to see that Advoca- 
cy Alliance has now produced 
guidelines which will help 
others to start one-to-one 
advocacy in long-term hospitals. 
(see page 16). 


I would also like the AAC to 


develop links with other nation- 
al and international associations 
of people with disabilities. 

There is a lot to do, and we 
need the support of everyone. 

Of course there will be differ- 
ences of opinion within the va- 
rious Alpha Committees and be- 
tween the committees and other 
groups in the Society. But debate 
is healthy and out of it should 
come something which is bene- 
ficial to us all. 


Sharon Hughes is a member of 


The Spastics Society’s Executive — 


Council. 


the views on this matter of the 
Joint Committee on Mobility for 
the Disabled, of which The Spas- 
tics Society is a member. 

Since the Orange Badge 
scheme was introduced, with 
the four innermost London au- 
thorities being allowed — by 
both Labour and Conservative 
governments — to opt out of 
what is otherwise a national 
scheme, we have consistently 
maintained our opposition to 
this discrimination against some 
disabled people. Inceed, at our 
most recent meeting we unani- 
mously condemned the four 
London authorities for con- 
tinuing to refuse to join the 
national scheme. 

Disabled people who cannot 
use public transport wish to 
come to London for the same 
purposes as other people — 
whether for employment or 
otherwise — and we believe that 
they should be able to. 

Tim Shapley 

Secretary 

Joint Committee on Mobility for 
the Disabled 


PS — I didn’t include this in the 
letter because I believe that only 
your members should comment, 
but as an outsider your newspap- 
er has become quite excellent — 
congratulations! 


Touché — Editor , 


newspaper. has act isi tees pe 
almost, 20,009 both, inside.and 
outside the Society. 


Evasion tactics 


We were pleased to hear that 
work continues on the preven- 
tion of cp (report: International 
Study Group on Child Neurolo- 
gy and Cerebral Palsy, Disability 
Now December 1984) but the 
report left in doubt how discus- 
sing the causes of cp with pa- 
rents could be resolved. Dr Brian 
Neville suggests such discussion 
seems counter-productive if it is 
to be followed by legal action by 
the parents. 

With cp, and possibly some 
other handicaps, the damage is 
usually sustained during or im- 
mediately after delivery, so the 
Health Service agents are reluc- 
tant to discuss causes for fear of 
self-implication. They can delay 
or avoid using the names cere- 
bral palsy, spasticity etc, or even 
avoid admitting that any perma- 
nent damage has occurred. 

This process of evasion is 
rationalised in several ways: 

1) In the early months it is dif- 
ficult to diagnose the extent of 
the damage. This can go on for 
several years. 

2) There is reduced risk of rejec- 
tion of the child by the parents if 
they have taken the child home 
and built up parent-child bond- 
ing before counselling takes 
place. 

_3) Labelling could 0¢ Occur, ‘ie the 


parents could, see. ‘the “han icap 


rather than the child... 
There is truth in all of these, 
but it is essential that proper 


counselling takes place, starting 
as early as possible. The parents 
need information about cp and 
their child so that they can begin 


to come to terms with their spe- | 
cial child and work with the 


Health Service. 

Knowing the name of the dis- 
ability also allows the parents to 
approach relevant agencies for 
further advice and help. Explana- 
tion of the possible causes for cp 
helps the parents to come to 


terms with their child and them- 


selves. 

In our experience as parents 
of a cp child and as active partici- 
pants at the local Child Develop- 
ment Centre, the parents who 
suffer most are those unable to 
put a name to their child’s hand- 
icap and who know least about 
their child’ abilities and future 
expectations. 

Perhaps it is this failure to give 
information that is the more 
counter-productive. It leaves 
doubts about the abilities of the 
Health Service in the minds of 
the child’s relatives and those 
around them. 

Even worse, if parents do not 
contribute to discussion of the 
possible causes, there can be no 
full analysis of the birth of each 
cp child. A full analysis could 
help to lead to improved 


maternity services. and aoe 


_ bute to the prevention of CP. 
‘And 
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HOUSE OF LORD 


Government 

catches cold 

over limited 
drugs list 


_. A debate on NHS drug prescrib- 


ing was introduced by Lord Kil- 
marnock (SDP) in the Lords on 6 
February. : 

Although there seemed to bea 
consensus of opinion favouring a 
savings in the drugs bill, no one 
who spoke in the debate sup- 


ported the limited list of drugs 


_ proposed by the Government. 


Many felt that a limited list 
would curtail both the freedom 
of a doctor to prescribe whatev- 
er he thinks his patient needs 


- and, more importantly, the free- 


dom of the patient to be treated 
as his doctor recommends. 


Lord Ennals - (Labour)  re- 


s REPORTS 


proached the Government for 
putting forward its plan without 
prior consultation with the 
medical or pharmaceutal profes- 
sions. He accused the Govern- 
ment of making a cut in public 
expenditure of £100 million its 
first priority. 

Lord Ennals, Lord Kilmarnock 
and Baroness D’Arcy (de 
Knayth) (Independent) spoke 
on the needs of disabled people. 

The Baroness mentioned 
three groups of drugs which 
were of particular concern to pa- 
raplegics and tetraplegics. t 

First, laxatives which are often 
essential to people who are para- 
lysed and may have no control 
over their bowels. The whole 
range of laxatives should be 
available, as fine tuning is essen- 
tial for each individual, she said. 

Second, a wide range of 
analgesics must be available as 


the single most debilitating side 
effect of paraplegia for many 
people is pain. Again, fine tuning 
which. uses a combination of 
different pain killers is often 
necessary to make life tolerable. 

Third, benzodiazepine seda- 
tives and tranquilisers are often 
necessary to lessen muscle 
spasm. As with analgesics and 
laxatives, the individual will find 
one particular drug that suits 
him and he should be able to 


choose from the whole range,. 


the Baroness said. 
Replying for the Government, 


- Lord Glenarthur said that he wel- 


comed the opportunity to dispel 
the myths which had arisen ab- 
out the limited list. Matters had 
not been improved by the phar- 
maceutical companies’ advertis- 
ing campaign, he said, which was 
“a crude attempt to frighten the 
poor and the elderly into believ- 
ing they will be denied essential 
medicine.” 

Only certain categories of 
drugs will be affected by the 
proposals, such as minor re- 
medies for colds and coughs and 
indigestion which many people 
already buy from the chemist. 

As for benzodiazepine seda- 
tives and tranquilisers, many 
doctors were concerned about 
the quantity being prescribed 
and the readiness with which 
they are prescribed, he said. 

Lord Glenarthur stressed that 
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the contents of the list is pro- 
visional and it was right that doc- 
tors and experts should discuss 
and consult about it. Although 
he was unable to comment on 
the contents of the final list, he 
would ensure, he said, that the 
Chief Medical Officer was made 
aware of the comments made by 
the Baroness on_ individual 
drugs. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Minister pressed 
on extending - 
DHSS chair range 


Wheelchairs were the subject of 
an adjournment debate intro- 
duced on 19 February by Martin 
Flannery, Labour MP for 
Sheffield, Hillsborough. A sup- 
porter of the CHIPS Campaign, 
he wanted powered wheelchairs 
to be made available through the 
DHSS. 

He gave several examples of 
the hardship caused to chair- 
bound people in his constituen- 
cy who cannot afford to buy self- 
propelled electric wheelchairs 
and who “spend their lives im- 
prisoned in their own homes”. 

Tony Newton, Minister for So- 
cial Security, thanked Mr Flan- 
nery for raising an issue “of great 


verahed by 
hadkee ma Ces ts peduccecl to begging / 


interest to everybody con- 
cerned with the welfare of dis- 
abled people with severely res- 
tricted mobility”. 

He said there were various 
lobbies pressing for an extension 
to the DHSS range of chairs: 
young wheelchair users wanted 
more manoeuvrable chairs de- 
signed for sport; others had sug- 
gested new, highly sophisticated 
models which, for example, 
could raise the occupant from a 
sitting to a standing position. 

Having spent some time im- 
plying that all these extensions 
would be too expensive, the 
Minister denied that the Govern- 
ment was emphasising cost. 

The Government supported 
Motability, he said, and he 
pointed out that most people 
who need wheelchairs also re- 
ceive Mobility Allowance which 
could be used in conjunction 
with Motability to buy a wheel- 
chair outside the Department’s 


range. 
Tony Newton could give no 
undertaking that occupant- 


controlled powered  wheel- 
chairs for outdoor use would be- 
come available through the 
DHSS. It would be quite wrong 
to anticipate the outcome of the 
independent working part now 
reviewing the ALACs services, 
he said. 

The working party will report 
this summer. 


BTAID Conference 
Advanced tech — 


but who can 
afford it? 


The needs of disabled people are 
so varied that British Telecom 
Action in the Interests of the Dis- 
abled (BTAID ) has an almost im- 
possible task. But the conference 
at the King’s Fund Centre, Lon- 
don, on 7 February did give us 


_ the opportunity to air many grie- 


vances and express those differ- 
ing needs in a relaxed and 
pleasant atmosphere. 

Laurie Hetherington, Director 
of BT’s Corporate Services and 
Chairman of BTAID, admitted 
that there were many things BT 
could not do, particularly since 
it was now a public company 
which had to make a profit for its 
shareholders. It could not, for 
example, meet the extra costs in- 
curred by disabled users. 

Mr Hetherington said that the 
cost of purchasing specialised 
equipment, installing it and 
meeting the charges should be 
the responsibility of social ser- 
vices. Given the cutbacks on loc- 


al authority spending and rate 


Lin Berwick 


capping, this is wishful thinking 
and simply, I think, “passing the 
buck”. * 

The Statesman telephone 
came in for a great deal of critic- 
ism: the base is too light so it 
slides across the table, and users 
are often misrouted to other 
numbers or get an unobtainable 
signal repeatedly. 

Although BT thought the mis- 
routing was due to careless use, 
one delegate pointed out that 
she was a telephonist, well used 
to such equipment, and she 
thought it was a design fault. 
Three instruments had been in- 
stalled in her home all displaying 
the same fault. 

The design of the Statesman 
was also criticised by left- 
handed people who found that 
when dialling it was easy to 


knock the cut-out switch at the 
bottom left-hand corner. BT sug- 
gested that the Ambassador 
model would be more suitable 
because the receiver rests on 
top, but the Ambassador costs 
£14 more than the Statesman. 

Since public call boxes are so 
often out of order or vandalised, 
it was suggested that a notice 
should be placed in each box in- 
dicating the nearest alternative 
box. BT felt it could assist on 
this. 

Of course the new design of 
public call boxes was mentioned 
and BT was obviously proud of 
its achievement. Some delegates 
said that if the telephones are 
placed at wheelchair height, 
what about those people who 
are tall and cannot bend or those 
with visual impairment who 
need the VDU display figures at 
eye level? 

Obviously, there has to be a 
compromise. A good point was 
made about the weight of the 
door, especially for people with 
limited arm movement. 

Thanks to the advancement of 
modern technology, the lives of 
disabled people are being great- 
ly enriched. The partially deaf 
can have an inductive coupler or 
an amplifying handset and cord- 
less telephones allow disabled 
people more mobility in their 


own homes. 

Unfortunately, earlier models 
of cordless and radio telephones 
were often imported and did not 
have BEAB approval. It is a cri- 
minal offence to have these 
phones linked to the BT net- 
work, and BT engineers who do 
not report the illegal use of such 
equipment are accessories to the 
crime. 

One has sympathy for those 
disabled people who went to 
some expense to gain flexibility. 
Perhaps this is an issue that char- 
itable organisations should take 
up with the Trade and Industry 
Department. 

BT has budgeted £2 million 
for research and development. It 
was suggested that smaller com- 
mittees composed of representa- 
tives of disability organisations 
might be formed to discuss their 
particular requirements and 
ways to help in research and 
then meet with BTAID repre- 
sentatives to discuss future de- 
velopments. 

While I applaud BT’s efforts 
and understand that its licence 
forbids it to discriminate for or 
against particular consumer 
groups, I do feel that if it can sub- 
sidise university places, it should 
be able to help groups of needy 
consumers. 

Lin Berwick 


New motion 
calls for 


VAT relief 
for charities 


An Early Day Motion calling for 
VAT relief for charities was 
tabled by an all party group of 
MPs on 7 February. 

The wording is, “That this 
House notes with concern that, 
despite their invaluable part in 
national life, charities are still in 
the anomalous position of hav- 
ing to pay non-recoverable 
value-added tax, while local au- 
thorities, commercial organisa- 
tions and health authorities do 
not; that charities have suffered a 
sharp increase in their value- 
added tax liability through the 
near doubling in 1979 and its 
subsequent extension to build- 
ing alterations; and calls upon 
Her Majesty's Government to 
end this anomalous burden on 
charities as soon as possible.” 

So far 83 MPs have signed. 

All readers of Disability Now 
are urged to write to their MPs 
asking them to sign Early Day 
Motion No. 370. 


Both this issue and the finalised 
details of the proposed limited 
list of NHS drugs, will be co- 
vered further in April’s Month in 
Parliament. 


Supplementary 
Benefit by post 


Pensioners and others will soon 
be able to claim Supplementary 
Benefit by post, Tony Newton, 
Minister for Social Security, has 
announced. 

The option should be avail- 
able from all DHSS offices by the 
end of May. 

Sharron St Michael 
Lobbying Department 


Hamish MacDonald from Aber- 
deen is four feet and a bit in 
stocking feet, stoop shouldered 
and knock-kneed, and only 18 in- 
ches taller than Jim Gibbins, who 
was born a midget... 

Sunday Times colour maga- 
zine, 3 February — Chris Davies 


* * * 


‘Fortune for boy born to a life of 


torment 
Headline in the Liverpool Echo, 
23 January — Simon Crompton 


* * * 


Lavinia Norfolk House is full 
occupied with 10 residents anda 
warder who have been there 
since November. 
Worthing Gazette, 8 February — 
Lindy Reynolds 

* * * 
It was at Hawkshead School ... 
that an enlightened headmaster 
realised this eight-year-old spas- 
tic child was not mentally re- 
tarded but did in fact have a very 
imaginative and intelligent 
mind. 
Westmorland Gazette, 11 Janu- 
ary — Debra Zeigler 


Please send your contributions 
(not forgetting the source and 
your name) to Watch it! Disabil- 
ity Now, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4EQ. 
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Disabled architect designs a 
rehab centre for everyone 


An innovative sports and rehabi- 
litation centre will be built in 
Middlesex this year, designed by 
a disabled architect with access, 
participation and integration in 
mind. 

As part of the spinal unit of the 
Royal Orthopaedic Hospital in 
Stanmore, disabled people will 
join with able-bodied patients 
in rehabilitation programmes 
under one roof and local com- 
munity groups will be encour- 
aged to use the sports and social 


facilities, including an 
international-size basketball 
court. 

Building work on _ the 


£500,000 centre should be com- 
pleted early next year. Half that 
sum has already been raised 
through Allied Hambro and 
ASPIRE (Association for Spinal 
Injury Research, Rehabilitation 
and Reintegration), the spinal 
unit’s own charity. 

“The new centre is unique in 
the National Health Service, as 
far as I know,” says Lavinia Scott- 
Mather, ASPIRE’s charity admi- 
nistrator. “It’s a very progressive 
way of treating people.” 

The architect is Andrew Wal- 
ker, RIBA, a teacher at the 
Architectural Association. He 
planned the centre with the 
Bloomsbury Health Authority. 

“A facility was needed which 
patients could get to easily from 
the spinal unit to promote their 
own rehabilitation,” he says. 

“I positioned it on a steep 
slope down from the hospital. 
That way people having phy- 
siotherapy will be able to look 
outside to the countryside and a 
garden area on the same level. 
They will also overlook the bas- 
ketball court and gym, and be on 
the same level as the car park.” 

The general public, patients 
and ex-patients will all be able to 
use the facilities in the evenings. 

“I aimed to try and persuade 
disabled people that they are not 
invalids, but they have to be ex- 
tra fit and determined to keep up 
with other able-bodied people.” 

Andrew Walker, who was 


Andrew Walker at work. 


paralysed in an accident 3 years 
ago and attended the Stanmore 
spinal unit, was appalled that 
some _ rehabilitation centres 
were not even accessible to 
wheelchairs. 

“Before my accident, I didn’t 
really take people like me into 
consideration for buildings — I 
don’t think you do unless you’re 
very sensitive,” he says. 

But as soon as he came out of 
hospital he was struck by the 
lack of thought that went into 
some buildings. 

“IT went to the National 
Theatre as a treat, and first of all 
found there was nowhere to eat 
for disabled people. Food had to 
be brought to you and that’s the 
last thing you want. It’s insult- 
ing.” 

When he got into the auditor- 
ium he found he was separated 
from his friend and made to sit in 
a pen with 2 strangers. 

Legislation, he believes, is the 
only answer, to ensure that peo- 
ple are not forced into sheltered 
housing and a dependence on 
others. 

‘Td like to design buildings 
which inspire disabled people 
rather than make them depress- 
ed,” he says. “Your sensitivity 
doesn’t go just because you’re 
disabled. Why shouldn’t dis- 
abled people have brass door 
handles rather than aluminium 
ones?” 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of special furniture and equipment for the handicapped child 
Fully illustrated ‘CATALOGUE available free coy 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32°5DR phone’ 0580 880626’: | 


When a child has been very bad- 
ly treated by its parents, every- 
thing must be done to protect it 
immediately from further abuse. 
Often this will mean taking the 
child out of its family and placing 
it in the care of foster parents. 

In the following weeks and 
months social workers, doctors 
and others from the helping 
professions will be working 
together to gain an understand- 
ing of the family and the reasons 
for the abuse of the child. Inevit- 
ably, the question arises of con- 
tact between the abused child 
and its parents. This was the sub- 
ject of a two-day course held at 
Castle Priory College, Walling- 
ford, in January. 

The title, “The abused child’s 
access to his parents”, was care- 


‘ fully chosen to counterbalance 


the often unstated assumption 
that contact with a child is a pa- 
rent’s right. 

Richard .White, a_ solicitor, 
guided us through the legal maze 
of current child care law. He 
highlighted the access legisla- 
tion of 1980 and explained how 
this had been complicated by a 
hurriedly written section in the 
Health and .Social Services Ad- 
judication Act 1983 which 
allows parents to appeal against 
the decision of a local authority 
to stop parental contact with 
their child — often a prerequisite 
for adoption. The impression is 
left that parents’ rights tend to 
equal if not outweigh those of 
the child. 

The law should be the means 
by which the best possible (or, 
more often, the least de- 
trimental) outcome is achieved 
for the child. Parental contact is 
an important part of this process. 

So what issues do we need to 
consider? Over two sessions, Dr 
Mary Lindsey, consultant child 
psychiatrist at the Aylesbury 
Child Guidance Clinic, and Dr 
Christine Cooper, retired con- 
sultant paediatrician at the New- 
castle Royal Infirmary, presented 
and highlighted contributions 
made by members of the course. 

These revealed how impor- 
tant it is to consider the child’s 
stage of development alongside 
the family problems because this 
affects how and when a decision 
is made. For instance, a child of 6 
months can remember its 
mother for a very short time 
while an 8-year-old can retain 


CASTLE PRIORY 
Child abuse — 
how do you 
decide on 
contact 
between child 
and parents? 


Barry Graham reports 
on a 2-day course 


a meaningful recall over several 
months. So if it is intended to re- 
turn a baby to its original home, 
then contact needs to be several 
times a week and the decision 
needs to be taken as quickly as 
possible. 

There is also the question of 
the child’s attachment to a pa- 
rent figure (and vice versa). Is 
the foster parent or the natural 
mother the true nurturing figure 
to the child? This can be a dif- 
ficult issue to resolve. 

All these factors have to be 
considered alongside the degree 
of danger in the home situation 
and the ability of the family to 
change. In some cases immature 
abusing parents can grow to 


' become warm and loving, but | 


this can take years and far too 
long for a young baby. 

By the mid-way point in the 
course questions were . being 
asked such as, “What is the pur- 
pose of access?”, “Whose needs 
are we meeting, the adults’ or | 
the child’s, or can we meet 
both?” 

The second question was tack- 
led in an unusual way by Mar- 
garet Adcock, a social work con- | 
sultant. She asked us to take part 
in a large scale “sculpt”. This is a 
technique which gives a physical — 
representation of family or 
group relationships and helps to 
identify, for example, situations 
which are preventing change or 
the feelings of individuals. Each 
of us became a parent or a child 
or a judge or whatever and was 
asked to stand in different posi- 
tions. 

Two very clear messages 
emerged from this exercise. 
First, that by attempting to meet _ 
both: the child’s and parents’ 
needs a compromise could re- 
sult in which the loser would be 
the child. Second, that a firm de- 
cision must be made as soon as 
possible, for although early deci- _ 
sions Can cause pain, indecision 7 
can be destructive and cause 
even greater pain. At least a deci- 
sion can be fought or accepted. 

Although the final session with 
Dr Arnon Bentovim, consultant 
child and family psychiatrist at 
the Great Ormond Street Hospit- 
al, London, focussed on accessin — 
cases of child sexual abuse, the — 
themes applied to all abused 
children. Using excellent video 
material, he showed how, by us- 
ing various techniques and ex- 
erting appropriate control, a 
child can be helped through 
therapy. What became clear was 
that all contact between parents 
and abused children must have a 
purpose, and that purpose must 
promote and meet the child’s 
needs. 

Like many courses on social- 
problems, there were few © 
answers. But the two days cer- 
tainly helped to produce more 
and better questions about how 
we make a decision that is truly 
for the child, rather than a vague > 
and uncertain attempt to reach 
the nirvana of pleasing everyone. 


Barry Graham is Unit Manager 
of the NSPCC in Salisbury. 


From tears and guilt 
to the cheerful goodbye 


Madge Tabbron, mother ofa disabled teenager 
at Dene College, follows last month’s professional 
viewpoint with one of her own 


Dene College makes students 
aware that they are young adults 
and, I suppose, for some of them 
it may be the first experience 
they’ve had of being treated in 
this way. 

One of the ways the college 
tries to work with parents is 
through the parents’ workshop. 
This is held during the second 
year (when students, are about 
17) and gives parents the oppor- 
tunity to talk with staff and other 
parents about the needs of our 
children as well as our own, and 
how we handle the problems 
that present themselves at the 
different stages of our youngs- 
ters’ lives. 

The workshop I attended re- 
cently made me realise it was 


| something I had needed earlier 


in my son’s time at the college. 
Maybe it was just that the right 
people had.got together. at the: 
right time, but Emotions came to} 
the surface: that ‘day which, as 


_p some parents admitted Tater, thad/ 
‘| never been allowed, to. surface, 


before. 
A feeling of friendship de- 


veloped between the parents 
and by the end of the day we 
were calling ourselves “The class 
of ’84”. We had had a chance to 
share all our feelings, hopes and 
frustrations in a very construc- 
tive way, supported by the 
wonderful staff at Dene. 


Fortunately, our plans for our - 


son, Christopher, match his own 
— to keep trying even when 
things seem just a little too much 
—and I’m proud to say that Chris 
has so much going for him and a 
determination that just pulls us 
along. 

In his time at Dene he has 
been encouraged to become as 
independent as possible and, 
given the way Dene works, he is 
achieving this. He has moved out 
of the central building into a 
bungalow which he shares with 
three other young adults and 
two members of staff. 

The atmosphere there is very 


" positive. There was a time, when 


Chris first went away, ‘that Tused 
to dread telephoning. ‘him as I 
suffered terrible guilt feelings 
and the conversations ended in 


Christopher Tabbron 
tears. Visits were fine until it 
came to saying goodbye. 

Now I phone Chris and half 
the time he’s out or busy doing 
something. After we’ve talked 
for 2 or 3 minutes, he asks if I 
would like to chat to the two 
members of staff. Visits end 
with a cheerful goodbye on the 
veranda. 

The biggest problem now is 
how can this independence 
grow once Chris leaves Dene 
College. Where can we find 
somewhere else that believes in 
the Christophers of this world, in 
his right to continue learning ab- 
out himself and’ making | deci- 
sions of his own? “eI 

He wants to have control over 
what happens to him and to live 


“a life with as much purpose ai ‘and 


quality as he is doing now. 
Is there life after Dene? — 


_ Anyone who watched the Link 


a Fe 


programme on 6 January will re- 


member the mood of some of 
the people who took part. In that 


_ programme, an audience of dis- 


abled people put questions to a 
panel representing four orga- 


- nisations involved with disabil- 


ity. They wanted to know how 
voluntary organisations viewed 
the prospect of 1985. 

In the process, a considerable 
amount of flak was directed to- 
wards two of the panel, George 
Wilson, director of RADAR, and 
John Cox, director of The Spas- 
tics Society. 

The flak did not surprise me, 
but for many people at the Socie- 
ty’s grass roots level such forth- 
right criticism may have come as 
a shock. So I set out to investi- 
gate further the views of three 
people on the programme. 

All of them represent orga- 
nisations of disabled people who 
consider that the only true ex- 
perts of disability are those who 
have disabilities. They are also 
convinced that disabled people 
must build up a _ combined 
strength through collective ac- 
tion, unity and self-organisation. 
In their view, disabled people 
are too accustomed to letting 
others, particularly charities, act 
on their behalf. 

Kate Shelley (National Federa- 
tion of the Blind) is not aggres- 
sively militant. But she believes 
that disabled people should be 
acting in their own interests to a 
greater extent. 

“The more we do _ for 
ourselves, the better. I think the 
public...would prefer to 
see... people doing things for 
themselves. And I think that that 
might in itself bring more in- 
tegration and respect.” 

To this end she would like 
more disabled people to take 
part in TV and radio broadcast- 
ing. “Maybe disabled people 
themselves haven’t- pushed that 
side of things enough.” 

While integration is Kate’s 
aim, her Federation has a slightly 
different priority. “Its run by 
blind people and we certainly 
don’t discourage sighted people. 
What we do want is that the 
blind people do the bulk of the 
work”. 

_ Kate Shelley did not offer any 
explanation as to how disabled 
people came to organise them- 
selves. Sue Napolitano (Libera- 


_ tion Network) did. 


In the past, she said, disabled 


people became accustomed to 


being outcasts, disempowered. 
In a word, disabled people were 
oppressed. 

“Oppression is the systematic 
mistreatment of one group by 
another. For us, the mistreat- 
ment is...the way in which 
society assumes everybody is 
able-bodied. So we end up with 
buildings we can’t get in- 
to... with jobs designed so that 
we can’t work in them... .So we 
don’t have any money, and 
although we have mobility prob- 
lems, we can’t afford to buy the 
transport. Public transport 
doesn’t take any account of our 
needs. We end up immobilised 
and isolated. 

“And then, on top of that, 
there are lies told about 


us...that we're stupid, that - 


we're not capable of taking 
charge of our lives, that we’re 
not sexual, and we're like chil- 
dren. That’s what oppression is 
made up of. And its effect on in- 
dividuals is pretty horrific.” 

Dick Leaman (Union of Physi- 
cally Impaired Against Segrega- 
tion) sees the oppression in his- 
torical perspective too. 

The need now is “to develop 
the organisations for disabled 


people arid to bring them 
together in the forefront of the 


struggle, to say how they want 
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Dick Leaman (right) talks to Chris Davies. Leaman belongs to UPIAS (Union of Physically Impaired 


Simon Crompton 


Against Segregation ) which was set up in 1973 “to oppose all forms of segregation of disabled people and 
to offer all forms of support to disabled people in their struggle for an ordinary life in an ordinary 
community”. The number of members is not divulged but they include people in residential centres. In 
1980, UPIAS brought together representatives of all the national organisations for disabled people into 
the British Council of Organisations of Disabled People. Dick Leaman represents UPIAS on BCODP. 


. ® 
Mind the gap! 
What do organisations formed by disabled people think of big charities? 


Chris Davies, an erstwhile critic of voluntary organisations who now 
works for The Spastics Society, talks to three representatives 


services and provisions to be 
made.” 

This is what UPIAS and the 
British Council of Organisations 
of Disabled People (BCODP ) are 
doing. 

Inevitably, Dick Leaman sees a 
difference of aim between the 
organisations in which he is in- 
volved and bodies like The Spas- 
tics Society. Such bodies are not, 
in his view, primarily organised 
to motivate disabled people to 
speak for themselves, but they 
get more resources than the 
organisations which disabled 
Philip Harris 


Sue Napolitano belongs to Li- 
beration Network of People 
with Disabilities. It is an infor- 
mal organisation of about 200 
members, relying on individual 
initiative to form groups which 
offer disabled people the chance 
to share experiences, develop 
confidence and raise conscious- 
ness. The main link is the 
quarterly magazine, In From 
The Cold, written almost entire- 
ly by disabled people. Income is 
from annual subscriptions and 
sale of the magazine. 


people themselves have created. 
“Since 1981 we’ve been just 
struggling to survive without 
any funding or any resources,” 
he said. 

Though he is reluctant to criti- 
cise any single charity, Dick Lea- 
man questions the way organisa- 
tions for disabled people use 
their vast resources. “They are 
providing the kind of solutions 
that they see as suitable for dis- 
abled people.” 

Sue Napolitano would support 
this. She talked about “very 


- powerful, influential organisa- 


tions, with a hell of a lot of re- 
sources”, who go wrong because 
“by the way they function, they 
disempower disabled _peo- 
ple.... They don’t consult and 
take seriously enough (as far ,as 
you can tell) the views of dis- 


abled people. And therefore © 


whatever they do to some extent 


is going to be misdirected and 
misguided.” 

On The Spastics Society, com- 
ments were mixed. 

Sue Napolitano was agreeably 
surprised at the anti- 
discrimination conferences of 
1983, and she welcomed the re- 
cent advertising. 

Dick Leaman thought the Soci- 
ety was responding to the dis- 
ability movement, and Kate Shel- 
ley said that it had improved of 
late. 

However, they were all skep- 
tical of the role of the Alpha 
Advisory Committee which is 
composed of disabled people. 

Kate Shelley asked, “Will it be 
heard and will it have teeth?” 

- But she added, “How effective 
it will be depends on a lot of 
things...how seriously what 
that group says is taken by the 
people with the power, and on 
the amount of goodwill there is 
to take them seriously ... . It de- 
pends on how much independ- 
ence people in the group have- 
... whether or not they feel they 
are able to speak their minds”. 

Dick Leaman said, “I would 
welcome the involvement of all 
people with cerebral palsy in 
The Spastics Society.” 

Then he asked me, “Do you 
think people with cerebral palsy 
actually control The Spastics 
Society?” 

The answer to that, of course, 
is no. But to find out whether it 
need be that way and to discover 
how much of a gap exists be- 
tween organisations of disabled 
people and the Society, I talked 
to John Cox. 

The gap is not very wide. 

John Cox agrees that disabled 
people need to develop a collec- 


tive identity as a pressure group. 
He also agrees that the people 
who are most expert on disabil- 
ity are those who have them. 
When he told me that “my cre- 
do is to make certain that we are 
stretching the capacity. of those 
with cerebral palsy to en- 
joy ... the utmost in life, which 
any person could hope for”, lam 


Kate Shelley is amember of the 
National Federation of the 
Blind, which has a membership 
of about 600 people. “It exists to 
improve the quality of life for 
physically handicapped peo- 


ple”. It bas organised six major 


campaigns. [he Federation ts a 
charity funded by donations 
and subscriptions. 


sure that this goal would be 
shared by Kate Shelley, Sue 
Napolitano and Dick Leaman. 

John Cox did, however, point 
out two big obstacles that hinder 
disabled people from organising 
themselves. 

First, among people with cere- 
bral palsy there “could be as 
many as 60 per cent who are 
multiply disabled and could not 
speak for themselves. Somebody 
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must speak for them.” 
Second, there is professional 
experience. When I asked 


whether he thought it feasible 
for people with cp to occupy 
directors’ positions eventually, 
he said, “I don’t see why not. 
But...there needs to be a 
period of training, of manage- 
ment and commercial experi- 
ence before you can take on this 


‘kind of responsibility. Don’t 


forget how much stress there is 
both physical and mental.” 

He has practical reservations 
about our status as experts. “You 
may be a marvellous architect, 
but the chances of you actually 
building a house are bloody aw- 
ful! ... You have the professional 
knowledge, but the implementa- 
tion of that knowledge may need 
many and varied people. It has to 
be a partnership.” 

What of the future? 

The BCODP would like to 
establish a liaison committee be- 
tween themselves and organisa- 
tions like The Spastics Society. 
Representatives on the Council 
already include the consumer 
group which has developed 
within ASBAH. So there is a pre- 
cedent for the Alpha Committee. 
The sticking point will be the de- 
gree of independence which the 
Alpha group can achieve. 

“I support any group or orga- 
nisation who could collectively 
produce more clout to fight leg- 
islation, to fight for legislation 
and to fight injustice”, said John 
Cox. 

It would be a good idea to 
forge contacts with the British 
Council”, he added, “but I would 
not send members of the Alpha 
group, for they are a committee 
of the Executive Council. I work 
for them”. 

John Cox sees The Spastics 
Society as an equal opportunities 
organisation. Will  UPIAS, 
BCODP, the Federation of the 
Blind and Liberation Network 
see it that way? I hope so. Di- 
vided efforts mean weaknesses. 
The Alpha Committee will red- 
ress Our Critics’ harsh opinions — 
if it succeeds. 

Sue Napolitano has to be right 
when she says, “We’ve only got 
to get together (which we’re 
doing ), get some awareness, and 
some more people, so that they 
can use their abilities, and we’re 
going to be unstoppable!” 

“Our day is coming!” 


British Council of Organisa- 
tions of Disabled People, 5 
Crowndale Rd, London NW1. 
Union of Physically Impaired 
Against Segregation, Flat 2, St 
Giles Court, Dane Rd, London 
W13. 

Liberation Network of People 
with Disabilities, c/o Geraldine 
O'Halloran, 68 Alden House, 
Duncan Rd, London E8. 

The National Federation of the 
Blind, c/o Jill Allen, Public Rela- 
tions Officer, 59 Silversea Drive, 
Southend, Essex. 
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Going ahead 


Experts in disability from all 
over the world will be converg- 
ing on Athens from 2-4 May fora 
three-day seminar. 

Distech Greece, postponed 
for lack of funds last year, is back 
in business, jointly sponsored by 
Cerebral Palsy Overseas and the 
Hellenic Society for Disabled 
Children (ELEPAAP) and sup- 
ported by a grant from the EEC. 

For the first two days, the 
seminar will meet in the Athens 
Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, where facilities for 250 
delegates include simultaneous 
translation, which will be given 
free. 

There will be papers on 
“Alternative Forms of Com- 
munication” (Mrs Ena Davies, 
UK), “Residential Options” 
(john Frederiksen, Denmark), 
“Further Education” (Dr Christ- 
ina Louro, Portugal), “Conduc- 
tive Education” (Ester Cotton, 
UK), “Electronic aids at home 
and work” (Roger Jefcoate, UK), 
“Solving Problems of Mobility” 
(Edward Pajonk, FDR), “De- 
velopment of Leisure and Com- 
munication Aids for Disabled 
Children and Adults” (Judy De- 
nziloe, UK) and “New Technolo- 
gical Aids to Communication” 
(Gregg Vanderheiden, USA). 

A day of workshops will be 
held at the school and treatment 
centre in Athens run by the Hel- 
lenic Society. These will cover 
Conductive Education, low cost 
communication aids, alternative - 
forms of communication and 
new technological aids to com- 
munication. Delegates will be 
able to take part in small group 
sessions. 

Distech’s organising commit- 
tee is led by Mrs Kanallopoulou, 
President of ELEPAAP, Dr Mega- 
panos, Trevor Heayns, Director 
of the National Westminster 
Bank, Piraeus and Richard Gray 
(CPO). 


For further information, con- 
tact Richard Gray, Cerebral Pal- 
sy Overseas, 37 Queen Anne 
Street, London WIM 9QFB. Tel: 
01-631 1778. 


Roger Jefcoate, consultant in aids for disabled people, shows 
occupational therapist Ruth Levy (centre) and Abigail Freedman the 


Sharp Memouwriter on a visit to MILBAT. 


From England to Israel 


MILBAT is the first and only aids 
and informaton centre in Israel. 
Established in 1981, its influence 
is being felt strongly throughout 
the country — and beyond. 

“We've had enquiries from all 
over the world — including Au- 
stralia,” said Abigail Freedman, 
joint-founder and chief occupa- 
tional therapist, during a trip to 
London recently. 

The Israel Centre for Technic- 
al Aids, Transport and Building 
for the Disabled is based on the 
aids centre at the Disabled Living 
Foundation where Abigail Freed- 
man worked as an information 
officer and occupational therap- 
ist. 

“It's a place to come and try 
out equipment like wheelchairs, 
cushions, hoists and com- 
munication devices,” she said. 

“Most rehabilitation equip- 
ment is imported into Israel, and 
is therefore very expensive. Peo- 
ple used to have to order with- 
out trying out first, so what they 
got often turned out to be use- 
less and a lot of money was 
wasted.” 

Abigail also feels the centre 
has an important role to play in 
education and encouraging local 
initiatives. Out of MILBAT have 
sprung several voluntary orga- 
nisations for disabled people and 
local groups of engineers who 
have got together to design aids. 


How Dene College can 
help your child become 
an independent adult... 


Do you have an intellectually and/or physically 
disabled child aged sixteen or over? 


If so you are probably looking 
for some sort of post-school 
provision that will cater for his 
or her needs in the important 
period of transition from 
adolescence to young 
adulthood. 


Since opening in 1978 The 
Spastics Society’s Dene 
College has been recognised 
as a pioneer in this field of 
education. It offers a two year 
course with a varied and 
practical curriculum 
consisting of social and _ 
general education, 
computing and technology, 
music and drama, art and 
craft and rural science. 
Students are encouraged to 
face “growing up” in five main 
areas: privacy, sexuality, 
financial independence, using 
information, and decision 
making. 


20 new students can be 
accommodated each year, 


“We want to create more pub- 
lic awareness of access and the 
needs of diabled people. In 
Israel, people are only just wak- 
ing up to that,” said Abigail 
Freedman. : 

“The economic climate in 
Israel is very tough at the mo- 
ment, and the more do-it- 
yourself people can do, the bet- 
ter.” 

18 months ago, Roger Jefco- 
ate, consultant in technical aids 
for disabled people, attracted 
around 300 people to the centre 
when he ran workshops on 
home-made switches for use 
with adapted toys. 

He returned last November, 
when the International Sympo- 
sium on Design for the Disabled 
was held there. Since then MIL- 
BAT has been planning ACTIVE 
groups. 

MILBAT has also. expanded 
their children’s section in the 
last year and ILAN, the local spas- 
tics society, has gained from this 
knowledge. 

“There’s a cross-section of 
ages and disabilities in people us- 
ing the centre,” said Abigail 


Freedman. “We get many war- 


injured people and old people as 
well as professionals.” 

“There are no barriers,” she 
said. “We have people from the 
Arab community coming as 
well.” 


and applications are now 
open for the next college 
year beginning in September. 
Preference is given to appli- 
cations from young people 
with cerebral palsy, but 
students with other disabi- 
lities will also be considered. 


For further information and 
applications contact: 


The College Liaison and 
Placement Officer 


Tonbridge, Kent TN11 ONT. 
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Dene College, Shipbourne Rad, 
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Independent Living isa 
trade off — responsibility — 
and effort against freedom 


Mona Winberg, Information Officer for the Ontario Federation — | 


for the Cerebral Palsied, puts a Canadian viewpoint* 


“Independent Living” is a 
popular phrase among disabled 
persons themselves and those 
working with them. It is used to 
describe a lifestyle where the in- 
dividual takes responsibility for 
his own decisions and actions. 

It should be emphasized that 
independent living is in no way 
related to the degree of physical 
disability. Indeed, as Ann Shearer 
has shown in her excellent book, 
Living Independently, even sev- 
erely physically disabled per- 
sons can achieve this goal — pro- 
vided that the following two 
conditions are in place: 

1. that there exists within the 
community or on a more orga- 
nized, formal level, a necessary 
network of support systems that 
the disabled person can rely 
upon to assist him with his 
physical needs. 

2. that the disabled person must 
possess or have a desire to 
achieve the emotional and men- 
tal strength to cope with the 
many challenges that this life- 
style inevitably brings. 

Opposition to this greater in- 
dependence exists on many 
different levels. 

A 26-year-old man with cere- 
bral palsy, after living for three 
years in a residence for disabled 
people, decided that he would 
like the fulfilment of living in an 
apartment building where there 
existed a 24-hour system of sup- 
port services for disabled per- 
sons. The persons most reluctant 
for him to make this move were 
his parents. They kept telling 
him: “We thought that you were 
settled for life in the residence. 
Why do you wish to give up that 
security for the risk-taking of this 
new lifestyle?” 

It is natural and understand- 
able that parents wish to see 
their children settled in a reason- 
ably happy environment. This is 
true of any children but especial- 
ly so when the individuals in- 
volved are physically handicap- 
ped. However, it is also natural 
for human beings to change — to 
aspire to different goals at diffe- 
rent points in their life. 

Another important fact that 
should be kept in mind is that no 
lifestyle — no matter how popu- 
lar it is at any point in time — will 
find favour with all disabled peo- 
ple. What is necessary is that 
there should be a wide option of 
choice available and that the dis- 
abled person be given the free- 
dom of making his own choice. 

A moderately disabled 
woman, who has been living 
alone for a number of years with 
the aid of such community ser- 
vices as meals-on-wheels and 
visiting home-makers, recalls 
ruefully: 

“When I first chose this way of 
life, other people were horrified. 


*This article is reprinted courtesy of 
Contact, the magazine of the Canadian 
Cerebral Palsy Association. 


Mona Winberg 


They warned me that I was mak- 
ing a grave error in judgement. I 
have often wondered why it is 
that when able-bodied people 
make a mistake, it is regarded as 
part of life. However, if disabled 
people make an error, it is tre- 
ated as a catastrophe!” 

To a casual onlooker, the 
choices that some disabled peo- 
ple make may seem totally un- 
reasonable. 

Why accept a part-time job 
when one’s humble earnings are 
eaten up by transportation costs 
and greater wear and tear on 
clothes? 

Why struggle for hours with 
food preparation when meals- 
on-wheels are available? 

Why choose to live on one’s 
own, with the great amount of 
energy and effort that this re- 
quires, when there are lifestyles 
that offer more ease? 

The answer to all of these 


- questions is that no way of life is 


ever entirely ideal. The indi- 
vidual has to choose what is im- 
portant to him. He must do this, 
however, with the full recogni- 
tion that he is often “trading off” 
greater responsibility and effort 
for more independence and free- 
dom. 

It should also be borne in 
mind that needs modify with the 
changing years. A person may 
live in a residence for disabled 
adults, move to his own apart- 
ment and then, in later years, 
move back to a residence or 
group home. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
country of Sweden is an innova- . 
tor in better lifestyles for the dis- 
abled. It was there in the late 
1960s that the concept of apart- 
ment living with 24-hour sup- 
port services — or the Fokus Sys- 
tem, as they called it — first took 
root. 

A doctor — who was himself 
disabled and active in the Fokus 
System — summed up “indepen- 
dent living” perfectly when he 
said: “Life is an adventure. Only 
by daring the hazards can we ex- 
perience the whole of it.” 


We are planning a feature on 
Independent Living and would 
like to hear from disabled read- 
ers who live independently and 
have views or advice to share — 
Editor. 


Disability Council 
Continued from page I 
use to which it is put,” Lord Hen- 
derson said. 

He believed that the council 
should be independent of the 


government and funded perhaps 


by both the public and private 
sectors on a £1 to &1 basis. 

Among voluntary organisa- 
tions supporting Lord Hender- 
son’s proposal are MENCAP and 
The Spastics Society. 

However, the Society has re- 
servations, for example, whether 
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the council will regulate the acti- 
vities of voluntary organisations, 
who its members will be and 
whether it will have “teeth”. 
“We still believe that specific 
legislation to outlaw discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of disability 
is necessary,” John Cox told Lord 
Henderson. “I wonder whether 
the Disability Council for all its 
merits may deflect from this goal. 
in the short term.” 
The proposal is now being 
considered by Tony Newton, 
Minister for Social Security. 


Thank you, Betty Fisher, for your 
letter last month. It has spurred 


‘me on to explain the changes 


that are happening in the Re- 
gions Division and to try and 
portray the family of affiliated 
groups that form the body and 
the basis of The Spastics Society. 


_ For Ido see us as part of a large 


family; possibly as a mother of 
six, this is not very surprising. 
The Spastics Society spans 


_ three generations and as in any 


family group we have our “gen- 
eration gaps.” This can be re- 


garded as a problem or an asset. 


I often hear it said that “The 
groups are getting old. How can 


_ we attract new members to join 


them?” 
It is quite true that the major- 


_ ity of affiliated groups are more 


3 _than 20 years old — indeed some 
_ pre-date the Society. But it 


would be quite wrong to believe 
that our group structure will 
soon collapse. 

Many of the most long-serving 
groups are still active and heal- 
thy and some are attracting 
young people onto their com- 
mittees. Others have become 
less active and, indeed, each year 
one or two groups close down. 
But new young parent groups 
are starting, so that the total 


~number of affiliated-groups has 


increased slightly in the last 5 
years. to 181. 

However, it is vital for the life 
of a family that the problems of 


‘its members in each generation 


are faced so that they may be re- 
solved. 

Among the “older” genera- 
tion, there are two main prob- 
lems. 

First, and most urgent, is the 
group made up of ageing parents 
with their cerebral palsied adults 
still living at home. 

Many parents are now failing 
in health and full of fears for the 
future. They hang on because no 


Mrs Rosemary Pugh, chairman of the Stockport group recei 
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6¢It is no wonder, as the Director of Regions pointed out at the AGM, 
_that young people are reluctant to come forward to help when all they 
see is mismanagement, gross inefficiency and a mismatch of objectives 


and reality in group situations. 
There is the voluntary help there, but it needs good motivation and 


leadership. 99 


Betty Fisher, member of Doncaster and District Spastics Society 


Right or 
wrong? 


Ann Hithersay, Director of Regions, 
puts the record straight, explains the problems 
of local groups and plans for the future 


have found a local housing asso- 
ciation to help them. The Society 
has been asked to manage the 
house they have bought. As al- 
ways, it will depend on securing 
revenue funding from statutory 
sources — and this takes time. 

Cheltenham group have re- 
served £100,000 from a legacy 
they received to buy and con- 
vert a bungalow as home for 4 
severely multiply handicapped 
young people. They are negotiat- 
ing with the local health author- 
ity and their scheme has been in- 
cluded in future plans for joint 
funding. 

Last month, at a meeting in 
Preston, John Cox was asked 
why the Society does not make a 
register of ageing parents with 
cp “children” living at home. 

If we are to draw up a register, 
we need help from everyone. It 
is essential for parents to let both 
__D. Holmes, Cheadle & Gatley District Advertiser 


the 


keys of the new 12-bedroom residential home last month from 
Norman Fish, managing director of Multiconstruction Ltd, watched 
by (from left) John Pritchard, site agent, Tim Helm, chief architect, 
and John Powell, chief design engineer. 


matter how difficult it is to pro- 
vide the care that their adult 
children need, it has become a 
way of life. Strangers may not 
understand or meet the needs of 
their sometimes very severely 
multiply-handicapped offspring 
— and anyway the right kind of 
alternative is hard to find and 
there are long waiting lists. for 
places that exist. Hospital is an 
unacceptable alternative and the 
cost and complications of setting 
up a small group home are often 
too daunting to be contem- 
plated. There appears to be no 
way out. 

Some groups are seeking ways 
to help themselves. Stockport 


_ group, for example, has just built 


a 12-person residential home for 
multiply handicapped young 
adults who passed through the 
group’s school and now attend 
its day centre. So far the group 


~ has raised £150,000. It is hoped 
the first residents will move in by 


— Rhuddlan, Mold and Colwyn. 
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3 Three groups i in North Wales 


— are hoping to_ provide | a 


needed 


The Spastics Society and their 
local social services know that 
they cannot hang on much lon- 
ger. It may be possible to pro- 
vide more help at home, or to 
find an acceptable local place. If 
not, then local social services 
must be made aware of the prob- 
lem and when revenue funding 
is needed for a suitable place, it 
should receive high priority. 

Most important of all, parents 
and those around them need to 
begin to prepare themselves and 
their young adults for a new life- 
style — by taking short breaks 
apart whenever possible and 
considering how family finances 
will be affected by the change. 

The second problem common 
to the “older” groups is very 
different: a small and dwindling 
committee, no longer with an 
obvious purpose, and a bank ba- 
lance which is healthy, but not 
being spent. — 

About 30 groups whose 
accounts do not fluctuate much 
from year to year have between 


them more_than_ £1! million © 
(over and above the resources - 


vices). Amounts range from 
£15,000 to over £150,000. This 
money is desperately needed 
and as a family we must find a 
way to unlock it. 

In the “middle-aged” genera- 
tion of groups there are those 
who have run a particular ser- 
vice or centre for many years. 
Some are healthy and well able 
to manage their affairs unaided; 
many are not. 

Service provision, whether re- 
sidential or day care, is now a 
highly professional business. So- 
cial trends are changing, legisla- 
tion is becoming tighter, re- 
venue costs are high and mainte- 
nance costs — particularly for 
many centres built in the "60s — 
are exorbitant. Deficits grow, 
higher fees are hard to negotiate 
and committee members be- 
come daunted by the increasing 
burden of responsibility. 

The Society is there to help 
through its Regional staff who 
provide a link with other profes- 
sionals. Though we are increas- 
ing field staff, we are still thin on 
the ground. So you need to 
shout! 

A new voice is being heard in 
the Society, and particularly in 
the “middle-aged” and younger 
groups — that of cerebral palsied 
people. Only recently have cp 
people been given official status 
within the Society, not just as in- 
dividuals who have “made it to 
the top”, but as a co-ordinated 
voice that will come from grass 
roots through regions to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. (See Sharon 
Hughes, page 2). 

Some groups may find them- 
selves indignant and upset as cp 
adults make their views known, 
for the old “paternalistic” or pro- 
tective attitude is not acceptable 
to cp people and neither is the 
tear-jerking image of the Society 
that was portrayed in the past. 

For many of the younger 
groups, the chief problem is, 
“What happens to my child 
when he leaves school?” 

The problem may be acute — 
the child is leaving school soon 
and because of the severity of 
handicap parents know they will 
be unable to cope. Or it may be 
simply that the wealth of educa- 
tion has developed a young adult 
who is itching to take a place in 
the world. But what place is 
there? 

We are pressing for more em- 
ployment opportunities through 
Manpower Services schemes, 
sheltered placements, job intro- 
duction schemes and sometimes 
youth opportunities. But they 
are only scratching the surface of 
the problem. We know that what 
is available is only part of the 
answer. Not everyone wants to 


“work in.a work centre or indust- | 
- rial unit. Some people are happy ~ 
ed to oe aea base Ser: ogi Reevieaenonie and others could 
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be if there were adequate sup- 
port services. 

Our youngest groups com- 
plete the family, coming back to 
where it all began more than 30 
years ago — young parents who 
have learned that their child is 
handicapped. 

Hardly any of these new pa- 
rent groups bear the name “Spas- 
tics Society”. All have “and other 
like handicaps” in their constitu- 
tion. The parents come together 
for mutual support and to get 
help for their child. They are 
thirsty for knowledge — about 
education and how the ’81 
Education Act applies to them; 
about getting help with assess- 
ment and making the “parental 
statements”; about which 
method of treatment is best; ab- 
out respite schemes or link 
fostering schemes. 

Such groups need a lot of help 
and direction in their early years. 
They will affiliate to the Society if 
they believe we can help, but 
they are often reluctant to go 
along with the traditional com- 
mittee structure. So we must be- 
come more flexible. 

The Parent Handicap Informa- 
tion Group (PHIG) is such a 
group. It meets regularly during 
the day, and while volunteers 
care for the handicapped chil- 
dren, members listen to “profes- 
sionals” speaking on relevant 
subjects, or go out, or simply sit 
and share their problems. PHIG 
would like to start a proper re- 
source centre to provide advice 
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and counselling to many more 
parents and disabled people. 

On the Isle of Man, the new 
Spastics Society which was 
formed and became affiliated last 
year will soon be supported by a 
social worker funded jointly by 
The Spastics Society and the Isle 
of Man Board of Education. 

A group of young parents in 
Plymouth has developed a Fami- 
ly Link Scheme to match families 
with handicapped and able- 
bodied children for short-term 
fostering. A similar scheme oper- 
ates in Coventry. 

As a Society, we should be 
looking also at new types of 
groups. We already have a few 
university students support 
groups. Meldreth Manor parents’ 
group will be the first to have 
members in different parts of the 
country, and we hope that 
groups of cp people will develop 
either locally or over a wider 
catchment area. 

Perhaps, like other voluntary 
organisations, we should have a 
network of groups whose only 
purpose is to raise funds which 
are spent at regional or national 
level. 

No matter how successful we 
are at tapping statutory re- 


Alan Conroy 


Doreen Banham of PHIG 
(right) confers at last month’s 
meeting with Gill Bates, liaison 
social _worker at Havering 
Social Services. 


sources for funds, we shall al- 
ways need a strong local fun- 
draising operation. We are de- 
veloping a successful regional , 
fundraising organisation — in 
1984/5 it raised nearly £600,000 
net and in 1985/6 it hopes to 
raise about £800,000 net — but 
committed bands of volunteers 
are essential if we are to meet 
our urgent commitments. 
Continued on page 12 


CAR 
CONVERSIONS 
TO HAND 
CONTROL 


Ready assembled conversion kits available from 
£89 for 26 manufacturers and 72 models including 
the ESCORT AUTOMATIC (leaving car intact) — 
ALL TAILOR MADE FOR YOUR CAR. 


Cowal Spinner from @ 


£9 

Modified Electronic 
Cruise Controls 
Motorised Seat 
Modifications 
Motorised thighs 
lifting bar 

Infra-red switching 
for indicators etc. 


COWAL 


C 


_ MOTABILITY 


Sympathetic 
assessments — 
Specialised fitting for 
spastic and 
congenital deficiency 
drivers with Cowal 
Servo-vacuum 
Assistance to brake 
and clutch 

Autochair to roof 
electro-mechanism 


COWAL 


Mobility Aids Limited 
(Driving Ald Manufacturers) 
32 Newpond Road, Holmer Green 


Bucks HP15 6SU 


Telephone: — or 


High Wycombe (0494) 714400 | 
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VIEWPOINT 


Don’t push 
us too far, 
too quickly 


Caryl Lloyd, ex-chairman ofa 
residents’ committee, argues 
that disabled people need 
time to adjust to their new 
responsibilities. 


For the past year I have been 
chairperson of the residents’ 
council at Princess Marina in 
Buckinghamshire. 

It consists of 10 residents who 
are democratically elected for 
two years. So that everyone in 
the centre can get a fair hearing, 
the centre is split into units and 2 
members represent each unit. 

The council elects its own 
officers: the chair person, vice- 
chairperson, treasurer and social 
secretary. Because of the sever- 
ity of our handicaps, one of the 
centre’s secretaries takes down 
the minutes and does some of 
the secretarial work. Members 
who are able try to do most of 
the work themselves, while the 
treasurer works closely with the 
bursar of the centre. 

The main aim of the council is 
for members to represent the 
views of all residents on matters 
such as staff changes, daily living, 
working and leisure. 

For the last 3 years, members 
of the council have taken part in 
interviewing all new staff. We 
have also helped to show visitors 
around the centre, and the chair- 
person usually attends some of 
the Friends’ meetings in order to 
put forward the residents’ views. 
We also do as much as we can to 
help with fund raising. Often 
members are invited to attend 
Management meetings in an 
advisory capacity. A great deal of 
time is spent on trying to sort out 
minor problems. 


# 


we 
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My year as chair person has 
been interesting, but difficult. So 
many changes have taken place. 

Because of administrative 
changes, we have had a lot of in- 
ternal inteviewing to appoint re- 
sidential social workers. We 
have had to reassure residents 
that all this re-shuffling was for 
their own good — and this has 
proved to be so. We have also 
had to find out the views of resi- 
dents about the new scheme for 
link workers which has yet to be 
finalised. 

As the centre now employs 
several activity officers, we have 
had to discuss new day and even- 
ing activities. Some residents 
find it difficult to decide what 
they would like to do because up 
to now they have only been able 
to do what is available. 

The whole emphasis has been 
on residents taking more in- 
terest in the running of things, 
but many have been made to feel 
insecure and as a result their sup- 
port has been poor. The majority 
of disabled people have been 
Over-protected and now, sud- 
denly, we are expected to think 
for ourselves and take on respon- 
siblities that are too great for us. 

As I am able to speak clearly 
and was brought up with a sense 
of responsibility, I have just ab- 
out managed to hold the council 
together for the past year. But I 
know that I lack experience in 
decision making and leadership. 

One of the biggest problems is 


oyd and her husband Peter. 
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communication. The vast major- 
ity of residents have speech dif- 
ficulties and many have no 
speech at all. For those who are 
unable to read and have no 
speech, it is even more difficult 
and time consuming. Add to this 
the fact that a number have hear- 
ing loss and you will have some 
idea of the problems. 

I hope that in the future more 
use will be made of technologic- 
al aids. I think computers may 
help the severely handicapped 
to get things down on paper. 

The future of the residents’ 
council must be given consider- 
able thought over the next few 
years so that members can do 
the job that is being asked of 
them. 

More thought must be given, 
for example, to training in deci- 
sion making and management 
abilities, to enable disabled peo- 
ple to, feel they can take on these 
new responsibilities. 

While I agree that disabled 
people, however severe their 
handicap, should be able to lead 
their own lives and be responsi- 
ble, I must make a plea on behalf 
of all residents of centres — that 
we are given adequate time to 
adjust to the new way of think- 
ing, and that the severity of our 
handicap is taken into considera- 
tion. 

I am sure that residents’ coun- 
cils do have a future, as long as 
they are not pushed too far, too 
quickly. 


‘Toys for the 
Handicapped 


A wide selection of exciting well designed toys for disabled children 
and adults. Swings and roundabouts with special supportive seats; 
interesting ideas in electronics including Micromate (with Touch 
Sensitive Screen or Big Knob Switch to enable handicapped children to 
play computer games and use programs), Pethna Reward Boxes, and 
designs by Mr. Jim Sandhu of HPRU; including sound bubbles, eccentric 
circles and pelican crossings; really sturdy tricycles and go-karts; 
puzzles with big knobs; all sorts of toys for home, school and hospital. 


Please telephone or write for a free colour catalogue to Toys for the 
Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993) 78820. 


| 


TFH Special Swing Seat, complete with straps and ropes, 
adjustable for rake and length, £34.50 (+ VAT) 


Disabled 
athletes take 
part in 
Trent “5” 


Trent “5” the annual representa- 
tive cross country race held at 
Nottingham included two extra 
events this year. 

One was a 10 km wheelchair 
race for paraplegic athletes; the 
other was a 5 km ambulant dis- 
abled cross country race. Three 
disabilities took part — the blind, 
cerebral palsied and les autres — 
representing Ireland, Scotland 
and England. 

The conditions at the Holme 
Pierrepont National Water Sport 
Centre were excellent for cross 
country. The sun was shining, 
the top surface was wet, and 
underneath it was rock-solid 
from the previous bad weather. 
Snow was still much in evidence. 
The water track was frozen over. 

The first competitor home 
was Bob Matthews in the very 
fast time of 21 mins 4 seconds. 
He is a blind runner who won 
three gold medals in the New 
York Games last year. 

Second came Gerard McCon- 
nel, from Scotland, in 24 mins 15 
seconds. 

David McNally from Ireland 
was third, in 25 mins 25 seconds. 

For many runners it was their 
first experience over such a dis- 
tance and on a cross country Cir- 
cuit. 

The times achieved were very 
creditable and it is hoped to see 
more runners entering cross 
country events in the future. 

Howard Bailey 


Andy Ferguson heads the field on thé 


The loneliness of the long-distance 


David McNally from the Irish team pri 


International soccer m<¢ 


The Irish cp soccer team was 
also at Nottingham for the 
weekend of the Trent “5” and 
played a friendly match against 
England. It was seen as good pre- 
paration for both squads for the 
forthcoming CP-ISRA  tourna- 
ment to be held in Glasgow later 
this year. 

Due to the atrocious weather 
over the previous week, the out- 
door pitch at Trent Pool had to 
be exchanged for the Rushcliff 
Leisure Centre’s indoor pitch. 
This was ideal except that there 
was no facility for spectators. But 
at such short notice everyone 
was very grateful to Ron Murray 
of Nottingham Leisure Services, 
for his help. 

The game was cut down to 5- 
a-side rather than the normal 7. 
15 minute quarters were played. 

Indoor soccer is completely 
different from the outdoor game: 
you can use the walls, and a one- 
two off a wall is a very effective 
way of beating an opponent. 

At the end of the first quarter 
England led 2-0 but after the re- 
start Ireland quickly surged 
ahead to 5-2. A spirited fight back 
led by Vincent Lawson (man of 
the match ) levelled the scores to 
5-5 at half-time. 

Being a friendly match, both 
sides were trying different per- 
mutations and giving everyone a 
game. This led to much erratic 


play. 


The English team (right). From 
left, back row: Bebbington, 
Lawson, Berry, Shipley, Fyfield 
and Fisher (coach). Front: 
Griffin, Ferguson, Rabib, Syn- 
dercombe. 
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Howard Bailey 


Brenda Woodcock, who lost ber 
way, sees the funny side as she 
has her spikes removed. 


Results of the 5 km Disabled Race 


Position Name 
D. McNally (Ire. ) 
D. Rabin (Eng. ) 


C. Keay (Scot. ) 
A. Milne (Ire. ) 


OSOMYADAMNAWN = 


R. Love (Eng. ) 
P. Leask (Ire. ) 
A. Bentley (Eng. ) 


B. Woodcock (Eng. ) 


(Female) 


With 5 minutes left, Ireland 


_ led 12-8. Then there was drama 


as England dragged the score 


_ back to 12-10, missed a penalty, 
_ then hit the bar twice and the 


post on several occasions. But 
the Irish held on to win. 

The excitement and spirit of 
the game augurs well for the CP- 
ISRA tournament. We were 
pleased and confident as we have 


Action from the England versus 
Ireland international (left). En- 
gland’s Stephen Syndercombe 
(light shirt, left) challenges for 
the ball. 


Howard Bailey 


R. Matthews (Eng. ) 
G. McConnell (Scot. ) 


P. Alexander (Ire. ) 
A. Ferguson (Eng. ) 


G.: Robertson (Scot. ) 
P. Williams (Eng. ) 


Time 
(mins. ) 
21.04 
24.15 
25.25 
26.05 
26.07 
26.45 
26.51 
27.15 
27.45 
28.00 
28.01 
30.35 
32.48 
36.52 


plays to no audience 


now played 5 new faces and a 
team unit is developing. 
However, we are always on 
the look out for new talent, and 
there are 2 more training days 
before the squad is selected. So if 
you are interested let us know. 
Howard Bailey 


Contact Howard Bailey, The 
Spastics Society's Sport and Re- 
creation Dept, tel: 01-387 9571 


An ideal second wheel- 
chair for people who like 
to travel in style. At only 

16 inches wide the 
Streamliner copes well 
with narrow spaces on 
trains, aeroplanes, ships 
and caravans, and when 
its wheels are removed it 
weighs a mere 22lbs and 
folds away to only 5 inches 
wide. Modifications just 
introduced are forward 
brakes and swinging arm rests. 


NEWTON 

Meadway Works 
Garretts Green Lane 
Birmingham B33 0SQ 
Telephone 021 783 6081 


5 years old — and playing to win 


Simon Crompton looks 
to the future of award- 
winning theatre 
company Graeae 


Graeae, the first and only profes- 
sional theatre company in Bri- 
tain composed of disabled 
actors, is 5 years old. 

But its anniversary has been 
marked by 2 contrasting sign- 
posts of its achievement and fu- 
ture. 

On 15 January the British 
Theatre Association awarded 
Graeae its Special Award, be- 
cause “Without antagonising the 
‘temporarily able-bodied’” it had 
“achieved remarkable work 
which challenges preconceived 
assumptions, with noticeable 
successes at the Riverside Stu- 
dios and the Edinburgh Festival”. 

Soon afterwards an article 
appeared in the Sunday Times 
Magazine suggesting that their 
most recent production, Frank- 
enstein, marked their financial 
and artistic demise. 

“Curtain ...” the piece ended. 

Richard Tomlinson, chairman 
of the Graeae board and head of 
The Spastics Society’s Thomas 
Delarue School, is emphatic that 
it is far from curtains for Graeae. 

“We have more plans for this 
year than ever before,” he says. 
“We have been asked to tour 
Hong Kong in November by the 
British Council, and we may 
have a late-night show on Radio 


The award, he says, gives 
Graeae the artistic credibility 
and recognition it has been seek- 
ing all along. It also gives the lie 
to the Sunday Times’s opinion 
that Frankenstein failed because 
“In the end it was not possible to 
ignore the disability of the actors 
and simply judge the production 
as one would any other.” 

“The whole point of Franken- 
stein, was the physical differ- 
ence of many of the actors — so 
much of the language is a com- 
mentary on how people look and 


how they’re meant to behave,” — 


says Richard Tomlinson. “In the 
end it’s the ability of performers 
to use their attributes (which in 
the case of Graeae will involve 
physical difference) which is a 
positive force.” 

“In a way we're standing tradi- 
tional values of theatre and hand- 
icap on their head,” he says. “Dis- 
ability is there to use effectively 
and not apologetically.” 


Now Frankenstein has 


finished, Graeae is embarking on 
a fundraising campaign before its 
training programme begins in 
June. Its financial problems are 
those of any small theatre com- 
pany, and £10,000 has to be 
found. With an annual turnover 
of £120,000-£150,000, Graeae 
also receives grants from the 
GLC, the Greater London Arts 
Association and Camden Coun- 
cil. 

For its last 4 productions, it 
has received project funding 
from the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. This means the company 
has to ask for money each time it 
plans to mount a production. By 
the time funding comes through, 
Graeae has usually only 4-5 
weeks to conceive and rehearse 
a new show. 

Richard Tomlinson believes 
that revenue funding, though un- 
likely under the present govern- 
ment, could have a huge effect 
on the standard of training and 
performance. 

“We have to find professional 
performers off the streets in one 
week. With revenue funding we 
could budget for the year and 
establish a training programme. 
At the moment O we get is 
arbitrary to a large extent.” 

“Also, our bill is over and 
above what it would be for an 
able-bodied company because of 
care considerations,” he says. 

Richard Tomlinson has_ his 


allies as Access to the Arts*, an 


Arts Council discussion paper on 
Arts and Disability shows. 


AND GROUP HO 


As featured 
onITV 


Name ny CAS ue 


Tim Barlow (left) and Jim Gibbins rehearsing Frankenstein. e 


TOUR HOLIDAYS in Israel, 
d Ireland. g 

Hi 
l 


including all 
i EE ES Es bea 


For FREE colour brochure send this coupon NOW! 
or Telephone 061-236 9763 


“Those few companies con- 
taining disabled performers are 
not funded on a revenue basis 
and, consequently, never have 
sufficient money to ‘buy time’ for 
adequate rehearsals or to inte- 
grate disabled performers with 
able-bodied ones . . .” it says. 

“When considering the fund- 
ing of those few groups, such as 
Graeae, who employ disabled 
performers, due account should 
be taken of their important role 
(in default of any _ suitable 
alternative) in providing train- 
ing opportunities and profes- 
sional work experience for 
actors with disabilities.” 

The Arts Council has broadly 
accepted the paper’s sugges- 
tions, which also covers prob- 
lems facing audiences with dis- 
abilities, and has agreed to ask its 
clients to adopt a code of good 
practice to take effect from April 
this year. 

However, their policy on dis- 
ability will not be finalised until 
the Committee of Inquiry into 
Arts and Disabled People 
chaired by Sir Richard Attenbor- 
ough, reports in April/May. 

And since the Attenborough 
report will address all funding 
agencies, Graeae will have to 
wait until then to see if it will 
benefit financially. Its capacity to 
develop a widely acknowledged 
potential may depend on those 
recommendations. 

*For copies write to Rod Fisher, Informa- 


tion Officer, Arts Council of Great Bri- 
tain, 105 Piccadilly, London W1V OAU. 


LIDAYS 
ia, France, Holland, Cyprus, 


OLIDAYS 
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a, 
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Wrendal House, 2 Whitworth Street West, Manchester. M1 5WX 
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information to them. 


FREE GAS SAFETY CHECKS 


A free gas safety check on your gas appliances 
and installations is available if: You-are 65 or over 
and you live alone; You are a registered handicapped 
person of any age and you live alone. 

This free check includes any necessary adjust- 
ments as well as materials up to the the cost of £2.50 
(including VAT). You might have to pay for any 
additional work that needs to be done. 


SERVICING AND LEAKS 


Gas fires, water heaters and central heating 
systems all need servicing from time to time. All 
customers can be assured that their appliances are 
operating safely and efficiently if they have them 
serviced regularly by competent people. 

You should also bear in mind that checking and 
making safe a suspected escape, and simple gas 
escape repairs will usually be free. Why? Because 
we do not charge for the first 30 minutes of work, 
nor will we charge for parts and materials up to the 
value of £1 installed during that initial visit. If you 
suspect a gas leak at home or in the street, report it 
at once. The phone is quickest — call the emergency 
number for your area, under “GAS” in the local 
telephone directory. 


AIDS FOR THE DISABLED 


Modern gas appliances are much easier for 
disabled people to use. Gas built-in ovens and hot- 
plates can be placed at a convenient height in the 
kitchen for people in wheelchairs or for people who 
find it difficult to bend down or reach up when they 
are cooking. Most new cookers and fires now have 
automatic spark ignition and need no matches to 
light them. 

If you have a hand disability, you might find the 
controls on your cooker or gas fire difficult to operate. 


: HELPF UEL SERVICES FROM THE GAS PEOPL! 


“HELP FOR THE 
) ELDERLY AND DISABLED” 


The gas people offer a wide range of help to those who 
need it most, particularly the elderly and disabled. 
If you are elderly or disabled, here are some of the ways 

in which we can make life easier for you. If you know some- 
body who might benefit from these services, please Pe the 


which switch central heating on and off can be 
~ brailled. Special braille or studded controls are 


British Gas has devised a range of special adaptors 
which should make life easier. There are four types of 
tap handles specially designed for cookers, each of: 
which will fit many different models, and tap 
adaptors for many gas fires. 

There is a nominal standard charge of £2 (plus 
VAT) per appliance for supplying and fitting 
adaptors to a new or existing appliance. 

If you know someone whois blind or has failing — 
sight, please tell them about braille controls for 
cookers and central heating. The clock controls 


available for most gas cookers, together with a 
braille cooking chart. ! 


- ASKUSTOHELPYOU | 


British Gas has a team of Home Service 
Advisers, who will call on disabled people at home — 
and provide free advice on the use of gas. They can 
provide information about special adaptors and 
handles and advise on the choice of suitable 
appliances | 

If you would like to contact the Home Service — 
Advisers or to enquire about free gas safety checks, 
regular servicing for appliances or aids for the 
disabled, visit your local gas showroom or telephone 
the gas service centre (the phone number is under 
“GAS’ in the local directory). 


PAYING FOR GAS 


The showroom can also tell you about easier 
ways to pay your gas bills, and how to get help if 
there is real hardship — ask for the Code of Practice, 
“Electricity and gas bills for your home” 


BRITISH GAS 7 ) 
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Sinclair C5 _ 
no answer 
for disabled 


people 
The Sinclair C5 which. was un- 
veiled in January is not an elec- 
tric car but an_ electrically- 
assisted pedal-powered tricycle. 
It looks like a plastic bath on 
three wheels. 

Sir Clive Sinclair has taken 
advantage of the new regulations 
for electrically-assisted cycles 
announced last August, so the C5 


can be driven on the road (not 


on the pavement) by anyone 
over 14 years, without a licence, 
road tax, insurance, MOT or a 
crash helmet. 
Is it a suitable vehicle for a dis- 
abled person? My friend, who 
uses a wheelchair, couldn’t get 
into the C5. So any hopes that it 
might substitute for a good elec- 
tric wheelchair were dashed. 
Getting in, particularly if the 
weather protection cover was in 
place, required some dexterity. 
But once in, I found the position 
comfortable. My feet fell natural- 
ly on to the pedals from the semi- 


_ prone driving position, and with 


very little effort I could generate 
quite a lot of power. 
With the help of the motor it is 


easy to achieve the top speed of 


15 m-p.h., which I found quite 
fast enough for driving in traffic 
in this very exposed position. 

The battery can be recharged 
overnight at home. A recent road 
test found that although the 
quoted distance per charge is 20 
miles, this drops swiftly if you 
don’t work the pedals. Once the 
batteries go flat, which hap- 
pened while I was driving, the 
C5 becomes a cumbersome 
thing to move. 

There is a simple press-button 
start and stop for the electric 
motor, and conventional bicycle 
brakes. But there is no reverse 
gear, so if you want to reverse 
you have to get out and physical- 
ly lift the tricycle round. _ 


TheSinclair C5 
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No, it isn t John Byworth. Paul 
Daniels shows the way in a 
weather-protected Sinclair. 


Another drawback is that 
there is no suspension. I felt ev- 
ery bump on my test drive. So 
this is not a vehicle for a badly- 
repaired urban road. 

Apart from all this, the C5 was 
easy to drive and once I had got 
used to the position of the hand- 
lebars, which lie across and 
under the driver’s knees, I found 
it very manoeuvrable. 

Optional extras — but musts 
for safety — are a horn, wing mir- 
rors and direction indicators. Be- 
sides the weather protection, 
there is also a fixture 4 ft high 
with a light on the top which can 
be fitted to the back of the tricy- 
cle so that you can be seen more 
easily in traffic. 

The C5 is manufactured by the 
Hoover company in Wales from 
mainly British components. 

Servicing is also by Hoover, in 
your own home. The call-out re- 
sponse is said to be between 48 
and 73 hours, and the quoted 
price is £27 every six months. 

The C5 is, as I said, basically a 
tricycle for the road. Although it 
is no help to a severely disabled 
person, it might be useful for a 
lightly handicapped youngster 
who couldn’t use an ordinary 
bike but wants to go out with his 
friends. 

Price 

£399 

+ £29 for packing and delivery 

+ £14 to the Hoover service engineer 
for commissioning 


+ £180 for the extras which I strongly 
recommend (including insurance ) 


= £622 


John Byworth 


Look out for... 


Valerie Lang of the Society’s Ex- 
ecutive Council will be appear- 
ing on Link, ITV, 3 March. She 
will be talking about the difficul- 
ties of making herself under- 
stood with a speech defect. As a 
lead into the programme LINK 
will show the Society’s new post- 
er (right). It is available in por- 
trait or landscape versions from 
the Publicity and Information 
Department at Park Crescent. 
Annie’s Coming Out will 
have its Welsh premiere on 6 
April at the Chapter Arts Centre, 
Cardiff, 7.30 pm. For details con- 
tact Patrick Nugent at The Spas- 


tics Society's Welsh Regional 
Office. Tel: (0222) 30749. 
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Television 


Beyond 
sorrow, _ 
beyond pain 


Watching this Swedish film 
(with English sub-titles) at the 
National Film Theatre last 
November and being able to dis- 
cuss it afterwards with the Direc- 
tor, Agneta Elers-Jarleman, was a 
most moving and unforgettable 
experience. 

On 9 February the film was 
shown on BBC2 at a prime view- 
ing time, but with very little adv- 
ance notice. Requests have been 
made for a repeat and HEAD- 
WAY, the National Head Injuries 
Association, is planning to dis- 
cuss it at its AGM on 30 March. 
This is a remarkable film, which 
ran for months in Sweden, caus- 
ing questions in the Swedish par- 


liament, and it has radically 
altered many people’s views ab- 
out rehabilitation both in 
Sweden and in other countries 
where it has been shown. 

Beyond Sorrow, Beyond Pain 
covers five years (1978-1983) in 
the lives of Jean Montgrenier and 
Agneta Elers-Jarleman (who 
directed the film ). 

Jean was a French painter and 
photographer who moved to 
Sweden in 1968 and met Agneta 
at the film school in Stockholm. 

In 1977 a long-distance lorry 
backed into Jean’s car, shattering 
his face and causing brain dam- 
age which led to blindness, se- 
vere communication problems 
and some spasticity. After his su- 
perficial injuries were healed 
Jean was moved to a hospital for 
long-term chronically ill pa- 
tients, mostly senile old men. 

In spite of very moving plead- 
ing on his behalf by Agneta, Jean 
was repeatedly rejected for re- 
habilitation because his chances 
of taking up employment were 
so slight. With Agneta’s consis- 


Jean Montgrenier and Agneta lers-Jarleman in Beyond Sorrow, Beyond Pain. 
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tent support and help — while 
other friends fell by the wayside 
—Jean began slowly to recapture 
his powers of expression and to 
lead a new life, though per- 
manently blind and still with 
very severe communication 
problems. 

We see Jean’s confusion and 
frustration a year after his acci- 
dent and later his poignant 
attempts to communicate and to 
understand the new world 
around him. We are also pri- 
vileged to witness Agneta’s deep 
distress and sorrow about her 
lover’s condition and her grow- 
ing passionate desire to help him 
and to persuade everyone else to 
recognise and accept him as a 
man with human desires and 
needs. 

It was clear in both the film 
and in the subsequent discus- 
sions that Agneta sees the film as 
a powerful weapon in challeng- 
ing the authorities and in cam- 
paigning for more appropriate 
services for people like Jean. 

Margaret Morgan 
National Film Archive 


New Information Tech- 
nology in the Education 
of: Disabled Children 
and Adults 
by D. Hawkridge, T. Vincent and 
G. Hales 
Ee Helm, £16.95 y) 

icros for Handicapped 
Users 


by P. Saunders 
(Helena Press, £5.95) 


Micros for Handicapped Users 
has a snappy title and is geared to 
the handicapped users them- 
selves. 

New Information Technology 
in the Education of Disabled 
Children and Adults sounds 


more ponderous, but of the two 


books I found it infinitely more 
readable and informative. 

Its aim is to describe the state 
of the art, and inform disabled 
people, those who teach or help 
them, policy makers and profes- 
sionals. 

For those merely trying to use 
the technology on their own or 
on behalf of others, some sec- 
tions are irrelevant, eg those giv- 
ing detailed discussions of de- 
vice technology. 

In trying to give as much in- 
formation as possible about what 
is being done and the direction 
in which LT. is moving, the au- 
thors refer frequently to person- 
al. communication, conference 
reports and devices which are 
only available in the USA. Track- 
ing down equipment from such 
sources is difficult and frustrat- 
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ing. On the other hand, finding 
information in the book itself is 
easy: it is analytical and well- 
structured. 

The same cannot be said of 
Micros for Handicapped Users. 
The chapter headings look invit- 
ing: “What can a micro do — for 
you?”; “Programs for disabled 
people”; “Jobs for housebound 
people”; “Self-help for parents.” 
But with few exceptions, I found 
they contained a jumble of in- 
formation, some misleading if 
not actually wrong, with little or 
no attempt to analyse, criticise 
or discuss the relative merits of 
equipment or the issues in- 
volved. Furthermore, I found the 
style patronising, over-simplistic 
in some places and totally un- 
clear in others. 

The book appears to recom- 


_mend that handicapped people, 


their friends and parents should 
rush out and learn to program. 
While this may suit a minority, I 


' cannot stress enough how un- 


necessary this would be in order 
to use the equipment. In most 
instances it is more likely to lead 
to poor and indeed damaging 
software (not to mention 
motivation) rather than to the 
benefits which microtechnology 
offers to people with special 
needs. 

Sadly, I receive many phone 
calls from people who have 
bought a computer believing 
that it will produce the miracles 
for which they have been hop- 
ing, only to find that the hand- 
icapped person cannot use it or 
that considerably more equip- 
ment is needed to use it enjoy- 
ably. Books like this one might 


encourage people to take that 
route. 

Dr Janet Larcher 

Computer Co-ordinator 


A Guide to Countryside 
Recreation for Disabled 
People 

Published by the Country Land- 
owners’ Association, sponsored 
by the National Westminster 
Bank. 

(Available free from the CLA, 16 
Belgrave Square, London SW1) 


This 192-page guide intends to 
help disabled people take part in 
activities including birdwatch- 
ing, angling, sailing, camping, 
country walks, garden visits, na- 
ture trails, swimming — even 
water-skiing. 

It has over 400 entries with in- 
formation on location, access, 
activities, lavatories and car 
parks. It also has sections on self- 
catering accommodation. 

The information was obtained 
by a survey of sites recom- 
mended by organisations such as 
the Nature Conservancy Council 
and the National Trust. But it is 
worth remembering that none of 
the sites has been specially ~ 
checked. 

The guide, though compre- 
hensive, is obviously not exhaus- 
tive, so it would be wise to make 
sure that a site is suitable for indi- 
vidual needs. 

It provides admirable ground- 
work and ideas in an area which, 
though slowly opening to dis- 
abled people, can be inaccessi- 
ble through lack of information. 

Simon Crompton 
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First parents’ 
association 
to be 
affiliated 


A school parents’ association is 
to be affiliated to The Spastics 
Society for the first time. 

The Executive Council agreed 
to the affiliation of Meldreth 
Manor School Parents’ Associa- 
tion in principle last November. 
It will be fully affiliated as soon as 
the Association’s constitution 
has been reviewed to make sure 
it is compatible with the aims of 
the school’s projected support 
committee. 

The Association’s main worry 
is what will happen to multi- 
handicapped children once they 
leave schools such as Meldreth. 

Janet Boddington, Secretary of 
the Association, is concerned ab- 
out the results of her research 
into provision for the over-19s in 
her own area, Lancashire. 

“There does not seem to be a 
coherent policy to ensure that 
those being moved out of hospit- 
als and those adult handicapped 
already in the community are 
being adequately supported and 
catered for long term,” she says. 

Mrs Boddington believes that 
affiliation’ is the best way of hav- 
ing some say in the Society’s de- 
cision making. 

Chairman [Ian Dick agrees: 
“The Spastics Society provides 
excellent facilities for children, 
but we don’t like what happens 
to them at 19,” he says. “We’re 
only a small voice, but some- 
body has to take up the cudgels.” 

“More than anything else the 
law of the land should be 
changed and if The Spastics Soci- 
ety is talking to the government, 
we want to ensure that the Socie- 
ty is aware of the problem.” 

Because the Association is 
composed of parents from diffe- 
rent areas all over the country, 
the Society is regarding the 
affiliation as a special case. 

A working party set up by the 
Executive Council to examine 
the Society’s constitution is cur- 
rently considering whether to 
recommend extending the rules 
of affiliation to include groups 
such as the Meldreth Association 
which do not have any defined 
geographical areas. 
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A bluebird in the hand isworth. 


Granada Television news presenter Bob Smithies hands over the keys of the new bus to Ken Headon (left), 


Chairman of the Sale and Altrincham Districts Spastics Society at the official handover on 25th January 
at the Lil Stockdale Centre. Councillor Mee (Deputy Mayor of Trafford), John Cox (Director of The 
Spastics Society), Lynne Smith (Senior Regional Officer for North West Region) and Joan Williams 


(Chairman of North West Region) were also there. 


.. alot! 


Sale, Altrincham and_ District 
Spastics Society’s new Bluebird 
Bus has been specially designed 
to exactly suit the needs of the 
24 children who attend the Lil 
Stockdale Centre. 

The bus, custom-built at a cost — 
of £30,000, has a tail-lift, wide — 
gangways, non-slip floors, low 
windows so that the children 
can see out and special inter- — 
changeable seating which will 
adjust with the group’s needs. 

All the money was raised by — 
voluntary contributions, with a 
£5,000 donation from The Spas- — 
tics Society’s North West Re- 
gion. 

Bob Smithies, the Granada 
Television presenter who na- 
rrated the society’s film about 
the Lil Stockdale Centre, official- 
ly handed over the keys of the 
buson25January. 

But the centre, which pro- — 
vides residential and short-term 
care for profoundly multiple — 
handicapped children, received 
the bus on 24 December. 

“It was the finest Christmas 
present we ever had,” says Joan — 
Walton, Appeals Organiser. 


Edited by Simon Crompton 


LL 
Robert Soper (front right) on his 
first cruise. His helper Brian 
Hornsby, is beside him. 


Unit Two. A. 
Budds Lane 
Industrial Est. 
Romsey 
Hampshire 
(0794) 522022 


STAIRSEATS 


MAN. OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, STAIRSEATS AND 
LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED. 
POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 


Just cruising 


Robert Soper will taste the sea- 
life for the second time in July. 
Last year Robert, who is son 
of the treasurer of the Tunbridge 
Wells and Tonbridge Area 
Group, went for a weekend 
cruise with the Jubilee Sailing 


Trust. This time he is going for © 


10 days and will give an account 
of his experiences in a future 
Disability Now. 

Each year, the Spastics Society 
South East Region sponsors 2 
people to go onasummer cruise. 
This year Kelvin Maxted from 
the Canterbury and Kent Spas- 
tics Society (pictured below) 
will benefit as well as Robert. 


OBITUARY 


J Cart Humphreys 


It was with great sadness and a 
sense of deep loss that we re- 
corded the death on 26 Decem- 
ber 1984 of our esteemed and 
well-loved president J Carr 
Humphreys. 
A founder member in 1965 of 
the Durham and District Spastics 
Society (as our society was origi- 
nally known), and our first chair- 
man, Carr brought his good in- 
fluence to bear on all delibera- 
tions and developments 
throughout the formative years. 
Assisted by his late wife, Lil, he 


was a true guiding light in his 


four years as chairman, a man of — 
great human experience. His en- — 
thusiasm and encouragement 
never faltered. 

When he vacated the Chair in 
1969, having reached the age of 
70, it was very fitting that he was 
appointed the Society’s first 
president in May 1973. This — 
honour was sufficient proof of © 
the very high esteem in which 
Carr was held and a worthy tri- 
bute and recognition of his 
devoted service to the cause of 
spastic people. 

The Durham County Spastics 
Society has lost a stalwart of 
great charm, ability and purpose 
and, to some of us who knew him 
perhaps more intimately, we 
have also lost a confidant and a 
very dear friend. 

Hylton House, however, and 
the continued growth and suc- 
cess of the Society, will be lasting 
monuments to the good work 
and devotion of Carr Hum- © 
phreys, and we should always — 
acknowledge his unstinting and 
loyal service. : 
E Davidson 
Vice-President and founder 


Treasurer of the DCSS 


Right or Wrong? 
Continued from page 7 

Groups that are providing a 
service are not always able to di- 
versify into successful fundrais- 
ing ventures. Some have 
appointed fundraisers; others 
being well established manage 
to raise large amounts of money 
locally. Others raise very little 


and have become dependent on ~ 


shares of appeals fundraising and 
fees and grants from local au- 
thorities. Perhaps we should rec- 
ognise that some groups prefer 
fundraising while others can 
provide a service. 

The trend among groups is 
away from identifying with large 
areas, even a county, to concen- 
trating on the needs, or a particu- 
lar need, in a small area, often 
with other organisations. This is 
something that should be en- 
couraged. | 

I hope that the 1985/6 Objec- 
tives for Regions Division and 
the Society reveal some of these 
problems and how we are plan- 
ning to tackle them. But as a 
family we must jointly accept re- 
sponsibility for them and seek 
long term solutions. 

Regional Committees become 
stronger and more effective each 
year, but their strength depends 
on full representation of all the 
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groups in a region, as much as on 
information and support pro- 
vided by staff. 

Starting next month, The Re- 
gions Committee will, for the 
first time, have a fund of money 
to distribute to major projects in 
any region. This fund will be 
what remains of the 30 per cent 
shops’ profit that comes to the 
Division after the costs of meet- 
ing the new staff structure have 
been met. The fund could be 
added to by groups which have 
money standing idle; or groups 
could pass such capital to Re- 
gional Committees to help meet 
the cost of urgent local projects. 

A new staff structure is being 
implemented this summer. It 
will separate the role of fundrais- 
er from that’ of — service- 
developer, and will improve the 
level of support the Division is 
able to offer groups in both 
areas. Eleven development 
officers will be appointed in 
1985/6 and 6 more in 1986/7 to 
assist groups to research local 
needs, determine priorities and 
plan effective use of resources. 
Appeals officers will continue to 
organise house-to-house collec- 
tions as well as developing other 
methods of fund-raising. 

Finance.Sub-Committees in all 
8 regions will help Regional 
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Committees to plan ahead and 
spend money effectively. Re- 
gional Committees have tended 
to underspend their budgets — in 
fact only one has spent up to its 
budget in 1984/5. 

The Regions Committee will 
also draw up guidelines for 
paying affiliated groupsashare of ~ 
local fundraising. The guidelines 
are expected to recommend that 
groups needing income to main- 
tain or develop a service should 
receive generous shares, while 
inactive groups will receive a 
minimum. This way the re- 
sources of the “family” can be 
spent where the need is greatest. 

_I do not see much evidence 
within the groups’ structure of 
what Betty Fisher calls “misman- 
agement and gross inefficiency”. 
However, there is a need to re- 
direct resources in some cases 
and to assist others to manage 
their resources better. 

Writing down objectives has 
been a useful exercise for the 


‘Society and one which Groups 


might like to copy. 

Now the Society is working on 
a corporate plan for the next 5 
years or so. It must include all. 
members of the family. We need 
to find solutions to our prob- 
lems, but we also need to share — 
our achievements. Serica te 
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Toilet aid 


A bright idea for a man who 
cannot go to the lavatory stand- 
ing up. Just cut a piece out of 
the side of an empty plastic 
container with a handle. To 
use, turn contain- Se 
er upside down, 
neck pointing in- 
to lavatory,and —> 
press open side 
between legs. © 
Wash out by 
flushing in the 
lavatory. Keep in 
a plastic bucket. 

For any help, NV) 
write to Geoff Berriman, 9 
Lochend Road, Troon KA10 GEU. 


Stairlifts 


TAILORMADE FOR YOUR 
‘INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


contact BISON BEDE: 


’ SARDEN PLACE, LEADGATE _— 
CO:DURHAMDH86EA” 
TEL: CONSETT (0207) 590149 
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Janet Ciddor, occupational therapist, suggests aids and fittings that could make life easier 


A Handle for push/pull door can be 
operated by a forearm or elbow. 
£16.91 (plus VAT) from Nicholls & 
Clarke Ltd, Niclar House, 3/10 
Shoreditch High Street, London 
E1 GPE. 

B Some of the Steden Flexigrip range 
of door handles by Newman Tonks — 
easy to use and textured to assist grip. 
£17.10 — £29.42. Nicholls & Clarke. 
C This Flexible Threshold by Dura- 
flex Products has retracting cushions 
to help wheelchair or walking aid 
users. £7.73 — £12.73 (plus VAT). 
From Nicholls & Clarke. 

D Door Width Pull Handles with slip- 
resistant surfaces. From 500mm, 
£10.90 to 900mm, £14.20 (plus 
VAT) Albert Marston & Co Ltd, 
Wellington Works, Planetary Road, 
Willenhall, WV13 3ST. 


E The Waterloo lever-handle bath- 
room latch has a large snib for locking 
inside. It can be released outside in an 
emergency. £22.54 (plus VAT) from 
the Helping Hand Hardware range of 
Albert Marston & Co Ltd, (see D). 

F The PRA Key Turner holds one 
Yale-type key and enables you to grip 
securely. £1.75 plus 20p P&P from 
PRA Aids for the Handicapped Ltd, 
21a Kingsland High St, Dalston, E8. 

G Wall Protection Plate (from £12.69 
plus VAT per 3.05m) and Rotary Door 
Frame Protectors (from £28.24 plus 
VAT per pair) can protect walls from 
wheelchair collisions. From the 


Intrad range of PJP Trading Ltd, 
Queensway House, Hatfield, Herts. 

H Multirail is a colourful range of plas- 
tic rails for walls and corridors. £7.64 
— £8.88 (plus VAT & carriage ) from F 


Llewellyn & Co Ltd, Carlton Street, 
Liverpool L3 7ED. 

I This touch dimmer has a large area 
for someone with poor hand func- 
tions. £17.95 (plus VAT) from Home 
Automation Ltd, Pindar Road, 
Hoddesdon, Herts EN11 OET. 

J A new touch dimmer control, avail- 
able in 1-4 gang sizes. This 2 gang ver- 
sion costs around £47.20. Hamilton 
Litestat, Unit G, Quarry Industrial 
Estate, Mere, Warminster, BA12 GLA. 
‘K Plug-in switch takes any normal 
load and is used with a remote con- 
trol system such as the one in L. 
£29.50 (plus VAT) from Home 
Automation Ltd. 

L Hand-held Controller with 16 
channels for remote control of appli- 
ances around the house. £29.50 (plus 
VAT ) from Home Automation Ltd. 


THE DISABLED PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 


Opening by RADAR NKS and/or magnetic card— Door Re-opening Safety System, triggered off by contact with 


anything on closure of door— Opening Handles, situated at both chair level and floor— Hand-rails, fixed and pivoting — 


Hygiaphone, for communication with outside — Automatic flush, actuated on opening of door when leaving me. 
Incinerator — Coat-hangers, high and low positions — Soap — Hand-drier, controlled by sensitive push-button — Toilet 
paper, of high quality — Mirror, adjustable — Piped music — Toilet seat designed to prevent germs collecting and 
facilitate transfer from wheelchair. 


street equipment | ltd 


unit 4, géldtiewk indeistiad éstate, 2a brackenbury: road, london W6 OBA telephone: 01-749 3906 telex: 923617 
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Cleaning, Service and Maintenance by Street Equipment Limited 
Offering lease to local authorities 


. 
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I need advice 
about drama 
therapy 


I am a teacher in a centre for 
spastic children in Australia 
and I have applied for a Chur- 
chill Fellowship to study dra- 
ma therapy in the UK. I hope 
to use the experience in a 
personal development and 
living skills programme for 
children and _ adolescents 
with disabilities. 

I shall be grateful to have 

your advice about organisa- 
tions and people to contact, 
as I want to use the two 
months in the UK to the best 
advantage. 
[hope that you will be successful 
in obtaining a Fellowship and 
that this information will be 
helpful to you. 

I suggest that you should write 
to the Director of Education for 
The Spastics Society, Mr Freddie 
Green, seeking his advice and 
asking if a programme of visits 
can be arranged for you to 
schools and further education 
colleges run both by the Society 
and other organisations with a 
special interest in drama. 

You should also contact Castle 
Priory College, Wallingford, in 
case any relevant courses are 
being held wore you are over 
here. 

Here are some other useful 
contacts. 

British Association of Drama 
Therapy, 7 Hatfield Road, St 
Albans, Herts. 

Sesame, 27 Blackfriars Road,- 
London SE1 8NY, fel: 01-633 
9690, uses movement and drama 
as a therapy for people with 
handicaps. Offers training, work- 
shops, demonstrations and re- 
search facilities. 

Path Productions (Practical Art 
and Theatre with the Handicap- 
ped), 38a Duncan Terrace, Lon- 
don N1, fel: 01-405 1259. All 
productions involve able-bodied 
and disabled people with the ob- 
ject of integrating their talents to 
produce entertainment of a pro- 
fessional standard. 

Shape, 9 Fitzroy Square, London 
WIP GAE, fel: 01-388 9622, 
arranges arts workshops, pro- 
jects and performances for peo- 
ple with disabilities. 

Graeae Theatre Company, The 
Diorama, 14 Peto Place, London 
NW 1 4DT, tel: 01-935 5588, was 
set up to encourage active parti- 
cipation by disabled people in 


Share Your Problems' | 


the performing arts. Sees its role 
as educational as well as promot- 
ing integration into mainstream 
art. 

Toucan Theatre, 145 Arlington 
Road, London NW 1 7ET tel: 01- 
267 2910, makes available the 
experience of theatre groups to 
those with special needs who 
have limited access to art activi- 
ties. Runs workshops. 


Could exposure 
to x-rays 
cause genetic 
problems? 


My eleven year old cp son is 
about to undergo his second 
adductor tenotomy and 
obdurator neurectomy to 
correct a threatened disloca- 
tion of the hip caused by 
spasm of the large muscles of 
the thigh. His condition has 
been monitored regularly 
from a very early age and, as 
part of this process, I have 
had to take him for repeated 
x-rays. 

My concern is that on every 
occasion I have had to ask the 
radiographer to use a genital 
shield. 

Am I correct in my belief 
that repeated exposure of the 
genitals to x-rays could cause 
genetic disturbances in any 
child that might be born to 
my son when he is an adult? 

If I am wrong, then I 
should be delighted to be 


able to stop making a nui-, 


sance of myself at the hospit- 
al. But if I am right, there 
could be many children up 
and down the country who 
are being exposed to un- 
mecessary ___ risks, either 
through sheer carelessness 
or through a tacit assumption 
that these handicapped 
young people will never have 
children anyway. 

I would be most grateful to 
have your advice. 

Thank you for raising this impor- 
tant and interesting question. 

I have sought the views of a 
paediatrician and a radiologist, 
both of whom confirm that a 
genital shield should definitely 
be used, particularly where re- 
peated x-rays are being taken. 
This should be a matter of 
routine, but the consultant 
radiologist agrees with you that 
it is often omitted. 

In the case of girls, shielding to 
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protect the ovaries may be a lit- 
tle more difficult, depending on 
the details required in the x-ray, 
but it should be done where 
possible. 

The dose of radiation from a 
single film would be small, but 
there seems no reason to omit 
this simple and straight forward 
precaution, particularly where a 
child needs multiple films over a 
long period. 

It is difficult to judge whether 
the omission in your son’s case 
was due to carelessness or 
whether, as you suggest, there is 
a tendency to assume that chil- 
dren and young people with dis- 
abilities are unlikely to have chil- 
dren of their own, and so protec- 
tion of their reproductive organs 
is unnecessary. 

During my years with The 
Spastics Society attitudes to- 
wards the sexuality of people 
with disabilities and their rights 
‘to sexual expression have 
changed radically. 

There are, however, still peo- 
ple in many professions who find 
it difficult to envisage men and 
women with severe disabilities 
having personal and intimate re- 
lationships or coping with mar- 
riage and the bearing and bring- 
ing up of children. In spite of the 
evidence of growing numbers of 
marriages and long-term rela- 
tionships, many of which are 
successful and happy, there is 
still a great deal more to be done 
in modifying firmly held opin- 
ions and changing entrenched 
attitudes. 

Genetic counselling is avail- 
able to any couple who want to 
talk over the advisibility of hav- 
ing children and, in my experi- 
ence, people with physical dis- 
abilities are just as likely to make 
responsible and enlightened de- 
cisions as anyone else. 

I do hope that you will con- 
tinue to take a firm stand with 
radiographers and other hospital 
staff, and you might even ask 
them’ for their views on en- 
couraging disabled people to be- 
come mature men and women, 
with the right to decide for 
themselves whether to father or 
bear children. 


There’s no such thing as a 
free lunch . . . and Disability 
Now is no exception. 

It costs more than 25p to pro- 
duce each copy (not includ- 
ing salaries) and a year's sub- 
scription costs The Spastics 
Society over £3. So donations 
are very welcome. If you 
would like a copy of the news- 
paper regularly, send your 
name, address and occupation 
to the Circulation Supervisor, 
Disability Now, 12 Park Cres- 
cent, London W1N 4EQ. 


ASHLEY MOBILITY 
HAND CONTROL CAR 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 


DHSS aberoved Hand Control 
Contractors. Also Approved by Austin- 
Rover, Ford, Vauxhall, etc.,andon 
‘Motability’ List. 

Kits supplied for all popular automatic 
models for fitting by Main Dealers. 
Advice and Assessments. 
Demonstration Metro available. 


Send for Kit Price List and Brochure to: 
ASHLEY MOBILITY, FREEPOST, 
BIRMINGHAM, B25 8HY. 

Tel: 021-772 5364. 


CLASSIFIED 


VESSA VITESSE Il] WHEELCHAIR 1 6in 
seat. Includes battery charger, apron, 
headrest. Inside/outside kerb climber. 
Never used. Cost £1,430. Asking £1,100 
ono. Tel: 021-326 8663 


BATRICAR FOR SALE. 2 years-old, com- 
plete with lights and charger. In excel- 
lent condition since used only 3 times. 
£0600. Please contact Mrs Tonkin, 14 De- 
vonshire Way, Uxbridge Road, Hayes, 
Middlesex. Tel: 01-573 7885 


HOLIDAY HOME. 43 ft mobile home at 
West Sands Leisure Centre, Selsey avail- 
able for hire from the Hertfordshire Spas- 
tics Society. Sleeps 6, easy access for 
wheelchair users. Facilities on-site in- 
clude swimming pool, discos, bars, 
shops, launderettes. Price from £50 to 
£60 per weck. For full details and book- 
ing forms contact Mrs C Hopkins, +49 
New Road, Bengeo, Hertford, Herts SG 14 
3JL. Tel: Hertford 52767. 


JOB WANTED in South of England for 39 
year-old man with mild cp. Preferably 
with animals and out-of-doors. Has work- 
ed for 18 years training dogs — mainly 
Alsatians for guard work — and ran board- 
ing kennels for 15 years. Own car. Refer- 
ences available. Offers of similar work or 
suggestions welcome. Contact: Mr. Ken 


Sykes, 48 Dyke End, Golcar, Nr. Hud- 
dersfield HD7 4LA. Tel: (0484 ) 842622 


MALE PENFRIEND WANTED in South 
Durham or Cleveland area by cp female 
aged 29. Interests include walking, 
horseriding and country music. Please 
write to Box No. 114, Disability Now, 
address on page 16. 

BEGONE DULL CARE, depression and 
despondency with self-help therapy 
through my _ spiritual healing book, 
What's Yours. An unusual and inspiring 
guide which contains prescriptions for 
well-being that many have found helpful. 
£1.60 including postage and a free 
absent-healing missive. Send today. Fran- 
cis Fiddes, 60 Belle Hill, Bexhill, TN40 
ZAP. 


We have decided that after all a 
charge will only be made for 
classified advertisements sub- 
mitted by commercial com- 
panies or individuals or orga- 
nisations who are not part of 
The Spastics Society. All other 
classified advertisements. will 
be accepted free on 01-636 
5020, ext 245 — Editor 
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What’s ‘On | 


Courses at Castle Priory 


Children with Special Needs is a vacation course for houseparents . 
or welfare assistants working with children who have mental or 
physical disabilities. 29 March-1 April. Tuition £50, residence £50. 


Pastoral Involvement of People with Special Needs in Church 
Life is a course for ordained and lay men and women who are commit- — 
ted to innovative ideas and practice in community development and 
wish to improve the position of people with mental and physical 
disabilities. 22-24 April. Tuition £38, residence £37. 


Leisure, Recreation and Sports in Day and Residential Services — 
is a practical and theoretical course for organisers and leaders of © 
activities, recreations officers and administrators. Sessions will en- — 
courage an awareness of the range of pursuits available, adaption to — 
surroundings and disability, organisational techniques and available — 
resources. 26-30 April. Tuition £50, residence £74. 


Current Trends in the Care of Handicapped People in the UK — 
for participants from overseas is a study programme of visits, lec- _ 
tures and seminars concerned with present day care, education and 
treatment of handicapped children and adults. 7-19 July. £36. 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castle 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: — 
0491 37551 


Conference and Leisure 


Get Moving! The Wheres and Hows is a one-day RADAR seminar — 
which will discuss all aspects of transport and mobility for disabled 
people in the south-west of England. Speakers include the disability 
advisers for the National Bus Company and British Rail. It will be held 
at St Loye’s College for Training the Disabled, Topham Road, Exeter, | 
Devon on 21 March. Contact Amanda Osborne, RADAR, 25 Mortimer q 
Street, London W1N 8AB. Tel: 01-637 5400, ext 240. 


The Mental Health Film Council is holding a series of day seminars 
to give those working in mental health an opportunity to view films — 
and videos which may be useful for training and education. “Mental — 
Health and Ethnic Minorities” is on 21 March. “Volunteers in the — 
Community” is on 16 May. They will be held at the Blat Centre, BMA 
House, Tavistock Square, London. The fee is £17.25 (inc VAT). Con-. 
tact Elizabeth Garrett, MHFC, 22 Harley Street, London WIN 2ED. Tel: 
0908 641836. 


Portvac (Programme of Research and Training into Voluntary Action) 
is holding several courses and workshops for senior staff and commit- 
tee members of voluntary agencies in 1985. “Special Projects in 
Voluntary Agencies: Dilemmas of Integration, Accountability and 
Control” is on 27-8 March. “Headquarters and Local Branches — Who 
Does What?” is on 29-30 April. Price £90 (not including accommoda- 
tion). Contact Mrs Pereira, PORTVAC, Brunel University, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex UB8 3PH. Tel: (0895 ) 56461, ext 227. 


The 1985 London Festival of Computing runs from 9-20 April. 
Supported by the GLC, it aims to promote information technology 
products to those people who can most benefit — voluntary organisa- — 
tions, schools and colleges, disabled people. It consists of exhibitions, — 
seminars, conferences and informal gatherings and culminates in a fair 
at Central Hall, Westminster. For information contact Jim Lagden, — 
Covent Garden ITEC, 99-103 Long Acre, Covent Garden, London ~ 
WC2E ONR. Tel: 01-240 8206. 


Yoga Workshop will be held at The Spastic Society’s Douglas Arter 
Centre on 13 April. It is intended for all people interested in working 
with mentally and physically handicapped students. For more details 
contact Judy Hopkins and Heather Weir, Douglas Arter Centre, Od- | 
stock Road, Salisbury, Wilts SP5 4JL. Tel: (0722) 20318. 


The Fifth International Congress on Handicap and Sexuality 
will be held in Nice, France on 25-7 May, and is designed for profes- 
sionals in the field. Further information from HANDICOM, 30 rue 
Saint-Dominique, 75007 Paris, France. 


The Amateur Swimming Association’s Preliminary Teaching 
Award for Disabled Swimmers will take place at Castle Priory Col- 
lege on 1-2 June, and is open to disabled swimmers and teachers. 
There is an entry fee of &5 for the exam at the end of the course. For 
details contact Howard Bailey, Sport and Recreation Department, 16 
Fitzroy Square, London W 1P 5HQ. Tel: 01-387 9571 ext 217. 


The 2nd Canadian Congress of Rehabilitation will be held in 
Vancouver on 10-12 June. The programme, including plenary ses- 
sions, workshop sessions and scientific papers, will focus on original 
rehabilitation research, innovative rehabilitation techniques and so- 
cial issues. For information contact The Canadian Congress of Rehabi- 
litation, Suite 2110, One Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M5E 1E5. Tel: 
(416) 862-0340. 


Summer Music School for Disabled People is a workshop for 
disabled people which will give them an opportunity to realise their 
musical potential under expert tutors. It will be held on 29 July-9 
August at the SHARE Centre in County Fermanagh, Northern Ireland, 
which has facilities for outdoor activities. Details from Michael Swal- 
low, 15 Deramore Drive, Belfast BT9 5JT. 


The 2nd International Congress of Nursing in Child Health, 
organised by Nursing Times, will be held at Imperial College, London 
on 17-20 September. There will be a large exhibition of products and 
services and specialist advice. The fee is £155.25 (inc VAT ), or £49.45 
(inc. VAT) per day. If you are interested or would like to present a 
paper contact Deborah Jones, Macmillan Conferences and Exhibi- 
tions, 4 Little Essex Street, London WC2. Tel: 01-836 6633. 


Royal Dumenil celebrated 25 
years as a postal assistant with 


The Spastics Society on 22 Feb- 


ruary. He received a cake from 


‘the Society, a bottle of cham- 


pagne from SOS and also a card 
from Leslie Crowther! “I’ve 


“really enjoyed the last 25 years,” 


he said. “I’m deeply grateful to 
everyone here — you’ve all been 
very kind.” Raising glasses in the 
picture, from left: Roy Dumenil, 
Tony Diamond, Nancy Munn, 
Christopher Robinson, Cynthia 


Eland, John Reardon and John © 


Cox. 


Peter Lockley will start as the 


_ new Secretary of The Spastics 
_ Society on 25 March. 


Aged 53, he was previously 


" Héad of Professional and Mem- 
_ bers’ Services and International 


Affairs at the Institute of Char- 
tered Secretaries and Adminis- 
trators. 

He has also been Secretary at 
Siebe Gorman Holdings plc and 
worked for 8 years at SKF (UK) 
Ltd in various company secreta- 
rial, accountancy and adminis- 
trative positions. 

“My job at The Spastics Socie- 
ty will have many similarities 
with any senior administrative 
position but it obviously has a 
very special flavour of its own 


‘which must be highly moti- 


Judith Chandler, 34, started as 


the first manager of Jack 
Howarth House, Oxford, on 21 
January. 


She has run a unit for mentally 
handicapped children and 
young people in the London 
Borough of Hounslow for 7 
years. 

Before that she worked in 
National Childrens’ Homes. 

“My task at Jack Howarth 
House is to co-ordinate the re- 
sidential and day care parts of 
the service,” she says. 

Jack Howarth House, formerly 
Chiltern House, is a residential 
centre for 8 physically and men- 
tally handicapped school leav- 
ers. The day centre, on a separate 
site in Headington, will cater for 
16 people including those from 
Jack Howarth House. 

“All people, however hand- 


Simon Crompton 


vating,” he says. 

Tony Diamond, the current 
Secretary will be staying on fora 
few weeks after 25 March whilst 
Peter Lockley tours the Society’s 
establishments. 


icapped, have the right to 
achieve a normal life,” she says. 
“We hope we're listening to all 
the young people as individuals. 
The staff aim to be enablers, not 
carers.” 


The Spring Collection 


“The products in your catalogue 
pass all my criteria — and I’m not 
easy to please”. Gardening ex- 
pert, Geoff Amos, was comment- 
ing on the plants, bulbs and 
gardening- equipment in The 
Spastics Society’s new spring 
catalogue. 

So if you want 25 double be- 
gonias (£6.95) or a 3-in-1 tree 
lopper (£39.95) or many other 
things not just for gardeners, 
send to Spastics Cards, PO Box 
66, Burton-on-Trent DE14 3IQ, 
tel: (0258) 66311. 


40,000 coins in 
a fountain 


London’s new shopping and lei- 


sure centre, The Trocadero, has 
proved a treasure trove for The 
Spastics Society. Since Novem- 
ber, the public has thrown 
around £2,000 worth of coins 
into the water gardens, and the 
Trocadero management has 
donated the money to the Socie- 
ty’s Beech Tree School (North) 
Appeal. 

Kiki Dee, a member of the 
Stars Organisation for Spastics, 
helped collect the money in the 
grotto on St Valentine’s Eve, 
aided by a bevy of beautiful wa- 
ter nymphs and a goosepimpled 
Eros (Philip Harris, see back 
page) — all from The Spastics 
Society. 


Christie is on the left. 


Spastics Society. 
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Howard Kendall (right), Manager of Everton Football Club, pre- 
sented a football autographed by the Everton team to Councillor 
Geoffrey Simons, Mayor of Chorley on 28 January. It will be raffled 
in aid of the Beech Tree School (North) Appeal. Appeal Director Bob 


The Dave Clarke Nine. After his success in last ‘year's London 
Marathon, coming in the first 50 and raising over £3,000 for cp 
sportsmen and women, Dave Clarke (in glasses) will be joined by 
colleagues from the Verlea Athletic Club, St Albans, in this year’s 
marathon on 21 April. Sponsorship money will again go to The 


Ian Clook 


Wishing well (above). Water ~* 
nymphs Mary Stanton. (left) 
and Kay Simpson (centre) from 
Park Crescent with Kiki Dee. 


Ron Smith 


Patterson 


Get in the swing 
this spring! 


Chris Miller, the new profession- 
al at Leeds Castle golf course, is 
starting lessons for disabled 
people in April or May. 

“T’ve had the idea for a long 
time,” he says, “but haven’t been 
able to do it until I came to the 
castle, which has good facilities 
for disabled people.” 

He is also hoping to set up an 
annual championship for dis- j 
abled golfers. 

If you are interested, write to 
Chris at Leeds Castle Enterprises 
Ltd, Maidstone, Kent ME17 1PL, 
or telephone (0622) 65400. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Any more Coming In? Re- 
sponse has been good to the 
TYY video workcamp for 
young people run by The 
Spastics Society and Phab. But 
the organisers would like 
more applications from 


women, people with disabili- 
ties other than cerebral palsy 


and able-bodied people. 


| Coming In, on 10-24 August, 


offers active experience in all 
aspects of video making. Con- 
tact Glyn and Liz Evans, Phab 
Regional Officers, Owl Lodge, 
20 Leslie Avenue, Taunton, 
Somerset TA2 GJN._ Tel: 
(0823) 51004 


OK to Print? is anew leaflet pub- 


lished. by :the) Publicity: and In: 


_ formation, Department , of ‘Fhe 


~Spasties Society, ;It «gives gui- , 


i 


; 


Carmen Rebello, The Spastics 
Society, 12 Park Crescent, Lon- 
don W1N 4EQ. Tel: 01-636 5020 
ext 202 


Holidays 


Disabled safaris cancelled. 
The tour of Kenya for disabled 
people organised by Wings Holi- 
days, which was mentioned in 
our January issue, has been cal- 
led off. . 


Phab 85 Holiday Guide and 
Course Brochure has been 
published. It is free, but 59p for 
postage is needed. Available 
from Physically Handicapped 
and Able-Bodied, Tavistock 
House North, Tavistock Square, 
London WC1H 9HxX. Tel: 01-388 
1963 


The Winged Fellowship Trust 
opens its season in March and is 
now «taking: bookings | for - holi- 


idays -for ‘disabled people. ‘They 
are also! about, to. start building 


dance; to :regions;j centres jand,.. their fourth seaside; centre -in 
local: groups on; printing public: » ) Southport. For, details..(enclose 


ity material. Available free from 


sae) contact the trust at Angel 


i 
{ 
‘| 
H 
i 


House, Pentonville Road, Lon- 
don N1 9XD. Tel: 01-833 2594 


Rendezvous specialises in orga- 
nising outings, holidays and 
breaks for elderly and disabled 
people. All accommodation and 
places to be visited are vetted 
beforehand for accessibility, and 
there is a fleet of adapted 
coaches and ambulances. For 
further details contact Valerie 
Aguirre, Rendezvous, 33b High 
Street, Bushey, Herts. Tel: 01- 
950 2976/908 3094 


Ellerslie Court Holiday Home 
in Southport caters for a wide 
range of handicapped clients, in- 
dividually or in groups. Staff take 
care of all personal needs, and 
escorts can be provided if help is 
required for any of Southport’s 
holiday facilities. Prices: out of 
season, £70 per person per week 
full board; April-October, 4110- 
£140. Contact Jean . Branch, 
Manageress, Ellerslie. Gourt Holt 
day Home,, 38. Westcliffe, Road, 
Southport, Merseyside PR8 2BY. 
Tel: (0704) 68545 


ou have difficulty 
fen ing Disability Now? 


As part of our research into putting Disability Now on 
tape, we need to know how many people would welcome 
this free service and which parts of the newspaper interest 
them most. 

If you would like to receive Disability Now on tape, please 
fill in the coupon below and return it to the Circulation 
Supervisor, Disability Now, 12 Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4EQ. 


| I would be interested to receive Disability Now on tape. [ 
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Tom’s art of persuasion 


Tom Jubb, a painter at a Stockton 
door factory, will spend the next 
2 years encouraging firms in the 
North East to take on disabled 
workers. 

His firm, Bowater Hills, is 
seconding him to The Spastics 
Society but is still paying his 
wages. The company was pre- 
sented with a Manpower Ser- 


Mi et BY ening Gazette 


Tom Jubb 


vices Commission “Fit for Work” 
award for employing disabled 
people by Junior Employment 
Minister Alan Clark in January. 

And shop steward Tom Jubb is 
keen to integrate disabled work- 
ers into trade unions too. 

Bowater Hills started a Shel- 
tered Industrial Group to clear a 
ditch in 1983, using 4 workers 
from the Cleveland Work and 
Welfare Centre in Middlesbor- 
ough. They are now working in 
the firm’s canteen. 

“The unions at the factory 
have been concerned to ensure 
that the disabled workers rfe- 
ceive good standards of welfare, 
safety and pay,” says Tom, who is 
on the Executive Committee of 
the Cleveland Spastics Society. 

In his new job he will explain 
to employers how they can be- 
nefit financially from running 
Sheltered Placement Schemes. 
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Love runs riot on Valentine’s Day as every one knows. All the same, 
some bystanders seemed surprised at the sights they were seeing as 


Eros chased pop star Kiki Dee down Coventry Street on a cold Febru. 
ary morning. For the story, see page 15. 


New guide to one-to-one advocacy 


Nearly 50,000 mentally- 
handicapped adults are living in 
long-stay hospitals, one third of 
whom never receive a visit from 
a friend or relative. 

There is no one to speak up for 
them, and they often cannot 
speak up for themselves. In the 
USA they would have a statutory 
right to an advocate; in Britain 
they do not. 

Advocacy Alliance was set up 
three years ago as a pilot project 
by five national charities: MIND, 
The Spastics Society, MENCAP, 
One-to-One, and the Leonard 
Cheshire Foundation. 

Its aim was to recruit and train 
volunteers who would become 
one-to-one advocates for resi- 
dents in long-stay hospitals. So 
far there are 35 advocates work- 
ing in three hospitals in Epsom, 
Caterham and Teddington. 

Last month Advocacy Alliance 
published the first Guidelines 
for One-to-One Advocacy in 


Mental Handicap Hospitals. 

“The guidelines are an attempt 
to distil our experience and we 
hope that they will be helpful to 
others who are thinking of set- 
ting up schemes around the 
country,” said. William Bingley, 
secretary of the Alliance. 

The booklet explains how the 
Alliance was set up and how it 
operates. It includes an ethical 
code which was drawn up in 
agreement with the hospitals, 
and gives examples of what one- 
to-one advocacy can achieve. 

Advocates have helped resi- 
dents to claim benefits and have 
access to their own money. (£50 
million of residents’ money is 
said to remain unspent. ) 

They have helped residents to 
change wards or to leave hospit- 
al altogether, to go on holidays 
and outings, to have their own 
clothes not hospital hand-outs, 
and to reject unsuitable drugs. 

Some advocates praise hospi- 


tal staff for their willingness to 
cooperate with any suggestions 
made on behalf of a resident, but 
others have encountered en- 
trenched attitudes. For example, 
it took 4 phone calls before a 42- 
year-old resident was given “per- 
mission” to attend the press 
launch of the guidelines. 

Advocacy Alliance, which is 
funded mainly by the DHSS, is 
currently seeking funding for 
another 3 years. 


The guidelines are available, 
free, from Advocacy Alliance, 
115 Golden Lane, London EC1I 
OT]. Tel: 01-253 2056. Please 
send a large stamped, self 
addressed envelope. 


* An advocacy project is being 
set up in Sheffield for mentally 
handicapped people in the com- 
munity as well as in residential 
care. Contact Mandy Forest, Tel: 
(0742) 739 397. 


Winners and judges of the Living magazine sports competition — 


from left, Carri McArdle, assistant editor, Dena Vane, editor, 
Jocelyn Wayte, special award winner, Peter Lawson, director of 
the Central Council of Physical Recreation, Kim Cecil, main 


award winner, Mary Peters, 


1972 Olympic gold pentathlete 


medallist, Lucinda Green, 1982 World Champion Horsewoman 
and David Reeves, commercial director of Russell Hobbs. 


Horse driver wins special award 


A special award of £4000 has 
gone to Jocelyn Wayte of the 
Ashford Valley Riding for the 
Disabled Association, who over- 
came a disability to pursue a 
sport. 

Miss Wayte has arthritis and 
took a_ horse-driving course 
shortly after a hip replacement 
operation in 1981. Since 1983 
she has been a keen member of 
her local Horse-driving for the 
Disabled Group which is part of 
the Ashford Valley association. 

In August last year she nomin- 
ated herself and her group for 
the special award in a sports 
competition organised by Living 
magazine and sponsored by Rus- 
sell Hobbs. Then she forgot all 
about it. 

But on 31 January she found 
herself one of two winners, re- 
ceiving her prize from Neil 


Macfarlane, the Minister for 
Sport and Recreation. 

(The other winner, for the 
most promising amateur sports- 
woman or man, was Kim Cecil, 
who has been described as “Bri- 
tain’s brightest fencing hope for 
the next Olympic Games.” ) 

The £4000 will be spent on 
expanding the Ashford Valley 
Horse-driving Club. At the mo- 
ment it has only 3 members and 
the use of 2 ponies and 2 carts — 
one of which can be used by a 
wheelchair driver. Now they 
will be able to buy more ponies 
and lighter traps suitable for dis- 
abled drivers. 

There are 57 Horse-driving for 
the Disabled groups in Britain. 
They come under the joint 
umbrella of the Riding for the 
Disabled Association and the 
British Driving Society. 


Willed away 


The Spastics Society has decided 
to withdraw its leaflet, Your 
Child’s Future —How to prepare 
wills and trusts. As a result of 
rapidly changing legislation, 
much of the information it con- 
tains, epecially on the discre- 
tionary trust option (pages 4-5) 
is no longer reliable. 

For information about wills 
and trusts, we suggest you con- 
tact a group of 8, cialist lawye: 
A.B. Quinn & Company, 15 
Cochrane Mews, St John’s Wood, 
London NW8 ONY 
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Spastics Society’s 
posters win award 
The Creative Circle Honours 
1985, the advertising indust- 
ry’s own awards, gave 


their silver award for “Best 
poster campaign or series” 


to The Spastics Society’s pos- 
ters “They only ever see the 
chair .. .” and “As far as ’m 
concerned . . .” Benton and 
Bowles, the Society’s adver- 
tising agency, received the 
award on 25 February. 


New facilities 
at BR 


Electric buggies to transport dis- 
abled people to their trains will 
be introduced by 6 London sta- 
tions as part of a £160,000 
scheme to improve facilities for 
disabled passengers at London 
British Rail stations. 

Wheelchairs will be made 
available at some stations. Induc- 
tion loops at ticket offices, 
ramps, dropped kerbs, handrails, 
alternative route signs, special 
toilets and telephones and white 
lining on platform and _ stair 
edges are also being installed. 

The 4-seater buggy, to be in- 
troduced at London Bridge, Vic- 
toria, Waterloo, Paddington, 
Euston and Liverpool Street, has 
space for luggage and a folded 
wheelchair. 

131 portable ramps are being 
provided to help passengers in 
wheelchairs on and off trains. 

All the improvements will be 


~ completed by the end of 1986. 
The GLC made £80,000 avail-— 


able for station improvements. 
This amount has been matched 
by British Rail which has a £2 
million Central Environment 
Fund for station improvements 
in partnership with local author- 
ities. 


For further Tickets or Seminar details 


call 0243 828290 


Equipment and Sundries 
for Nursing and Rest Homes. 
and the needs of 


the Elderly and Disabled 
EXHIBITION 


The East Anglia Exhibition Centre 
Norwich (Strumshaw) 


24th — 25th April 1985 
Wednesday 10 a.m. — 8 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. — 4 p.m. 


Admission without this ticket £1. Elderly and 
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“MENCAP, MIND, the NCVO, 


. vices Secretary, about his think- 


_ different to those run by local aus 


e ; a 
business? > 
Twelve voluntary organisations 
including The Spastics Society, 


RADAR and the National Asso 
ciation of Citizens Advice 
Bureaux, are so concerned ab- 
out the effects of government 
policies on the provision of so- 
cial services to their clients that 
they have formed a pressure 
group. They hope it will attract 
all party support. 

The Voluntary Organisations 
Personal Social Services Group is 
looking at the effect on services 
of rate-capping, reductions in 
the Rate Support Grant and the 
abolition of the GLC and metro-- 
politan counties. 

One of its first actions, to- 
wards the end of January, was to 
quiz Norman Fowler, Social Ser- 


ing on “funny money”. 
“Funny money” is the nick- 
name for special programme ; 
funded by central government, - 
such as Opportunities for Volun- 
teering and the MSC’s Commun- — 
ity Programmes, which allow 
voluntary organisations to run 
schemes that may be new! or 


thorities. 

The Spastics Society, for ex- — 
ample, has used “funny mon 
to set up 11 play-schemes 
mental-handicap hospitals. s 

VOPSSG fears that the Govern: 
ment now sees “funny money” 
a way of “sugaring the pill of the 
cuts or, worse, setting up 
alternative provision to local au-- 
thority services.’ 

Voluntary orgaiteatioss : 
would then find themselves in ~ 
competition with local author- 
ities or even replacing their ser 
vices. 

“Even if the amounts of money — 
were increased dramatically,” — 
says the group, “these program- 
mes could not and should not re- — 
place the existing range of ser- 
vices provided by the local au-— 
thorities.” 

The group awaits a reply hong 
Mr Fowler. If its fears are con- | 
firmed it may launch a campaign. — 

Meanwhile, The Spastics Soci- 
ety is conducting its own survey — 
of local authority spending since 
1979 in 7 authorities — Sheffield — 
City Council (Labour), Solihull - 
Metropolitan District Council — 
(Conservative ), Durham County 
Council (Labour), Surrey C.C. — 
(Conservative ), Greenwich Lon- ~ 
don Borough (Labour), Wand- — 
sworth L.B. (Conservative) and — 
Bedfordshire C.C. (no overall — 
control). 

Examples of actual or internal 
cutbacks that have had or will - 
have an effect on services to dis- _ 
abled people should be sent to — 
the Lobbyist at 12 Park Crescent, — 
London W1N 4EQ. 


Complimentary Ticket 


